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T0 
THE MOST ILLUSTRIOUS 


7 OHN, 
DUKE OF ARGYLE. 


TH IS play, at laſt, through many difficulties, has 
made way to throw itſelf at your Grace's feet : and 
conſidering what well-meant attempts were made to 
intercepi it in its courſe to ſo great an honour, I have 
had reaſon not to think it entirely ſucceſsful, till (where 
my ambition always deſigned it ) I found it ſafe in your 
proteciion + which when ſeveral means had failed of 
making it leſs worthy of, the ſpleen ended with the old 
good-nature that was offered to my firſt play, viz. that 
it was none of my own but that's a praiſe I have 
indeed ſome reaſon to be proud of, ſince your Grace, from 
evincing circumflances, is able to divide the malice from 
the compliment. 

T he beſt critics have long and juſtly complained, that 
the coarſeneſs of moſt charafers in our late comedies, 
have been unfit entertainments for people of quality, 
eſpecially the ladies: and therefore I was long in hopes 
that ſome able pen (whoſe expeflations did not hang 
upon the profits of ſucceſs) would generouſly attempt to 
reform the town into a better taſte than the world ge- 
nerally allows them e but nothing of that kind having 
lately appeared, that would give me an opportunity of 
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being wiſe at another”s expence, I found it impoſſible any 
longer to reſiſt the ſecret temptation of my vanity, and 
ſo even ſirucl the firſt blow myſelf : and the event has 
now convinced me, that whoever ſlicks cloſely to na- 
ture, can't eaſily write above the underſtanding of the 
galleries, though at the ſame time he may poſſibly deſerve 
applauſe of the boxes, 

This play, before its trial on the ſlage, was examin- 
ed by ſeveral people of quality, that came into your 
Grace's opinion of it's being a juſt, a proper, and di- 
verting attempt in comedy; but few of them carried 
the compliment beyond their private approbation : for 
awhen I was wiſhing for a little farther hope, they 
flopped ſbort of your Grace's penetration, and only 
kindly wwiſhed me <vhat they ſeemed to fear, and you 
aſſured me of, a general ſucceſs, 

But your Grace has been pleaſed, not only to encou- 
rage me with your judgment; but have likeqviſe, by 


vꝓour favourable influence in the bounties ihat were 


raiſed for me the third and fixth day, defended me 
againſt any hazards of an entire diſappointment from 
fo bold an undertaking : and therefore, whatever the 
world may think of me, as one they cail a poet, yet 1 
am confident, as your Grace underſiands me, I ſhall 
not want your belief, when I afſure you, that this de- 
dication is the reſult of a profound achnoculedgment, an 
artleſs inclination, proudly glad and grateful. 

And if the dialogue of the follotoing ſcenes flows 
with more eaſy turn of thought and ſpirit, than what 


I have uſaally produced; I ſhall not yet blame ſome 


DEDICATION, v 
people for ſaying tis not my own, unleſs they knew at 
the ſame time I owe moſt of it to the many flolen ob- 
ſervations I have made from your Grace's manner of 
converſing. 

And if ever the influence of your Graces more 
ſhining qualities ſhould perſuade me to aitempt a tra- 
gedy, I. ſhall then, with the ſame freedom, borrow all 
the ornamental virtues of my hero, where now I only 
am indebted for part of the fine gentleman. Greatneſs 
of birth and mind, ſeeetneſs of temper, flowing from 
the fixt and native principles of courage and of honour, 
are beauties that I reſerve for a farther opportunity of 


—— 


* 


expreſſing the zeal and gratitude of, 
My Lord, 
Yout Grace's moſt obedient, 


And moſt obliged humble ſervant, 


COLLEY CIBBER, 
Dec. 15, 1704. 
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Tuns comedy, as it would do honour to the pen 
of any modern, will eſtabliſn the fame of CoLLzy 
Ci EBER. 5 


It abounds in correct delineations of poliſhed life, 
and many ſhrewd ſentiments of character. There. 


isa delicacy in the recovery of the libertine, which 


every reader or ſpectator feels and receives as a leſ- 
ſoa by which the heart may become the better. 


« Your GENTLENESS ſhall move, 
More than your FORCE move us to gentleneſs.” 


For ſo, in the language of Shakeſpere, it might be 
ſaid to every feformer whole diſcipline ſeems harſh 
and unpalatable. 


Of Ci SIR, every reader, except the dramatic, will 
no doubt be ſufficiently ready to join in the ſplene- 
tic abuſe, by which a good poet has marked him 
for derifion. Time not in this caſe, as in moſt 
others, will find its rectifying power applied in vain. 
The idle injuſtice of the ſatiriſt will remain from 
the predominance of verſe, and thus demonſtrate 
that the poet and che prieſt, over and above their 
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Roman defignation by-the ſame name, ſhould, if 
poſſible, participate their qualities, that | humanity 
and rhine might go together, and the glitter of 
verſe be never abuſed to embalm injuſtice. 


In order that, as far as depends upon the preſent 
writer, the indecent acrimony of Pop may be de- 
feated, the following extracts are made from a man- 
ly appeal of Ciszzx to his puny, yet venomous. 
enemy. | 

After an explicit challenge to prove that he ever 
was otherwiſe than Mr. Pop's admirer, and re- 
marking upon the miſerable excuſe for his attacks. 
—the DULNzss of thoſe he aſſailed—he goes on: 


0 No, ſure, dulneſs can be no vice or crime, or 
is at worſt but a misfortune, and you ought no 
% more to cenſure or revile a man jor it, than for 
his being blind or lame; the cruelty or injuſtice 
vill be evideatly equal either way. But, if you 
*-pleaſe, I will wave this part of my argument, 
and for once take no advantage of it—but will 
« ſuppoſe dulneſs to be actually criminal, and then 
* will leave it to your own conſcience to declare, 
„ whether you really think I am generally ſo guil- | 
ty of it as to deſerve the name of the dull fellow 
* you make of me. Now, if the reader will call 
* upon my conſcience to {peak upon the queſtion, 
* I dofrom my heart ſolemnly declare, that I don't 


believe you do think ſo of me. This, I grant, 
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— 


may be vanity in me to ſay: but if what I be- 
“ hieve is true, what a flovenly conſcience do you 
* ſhew your face with. 


« Now, fir, as for my ſcurrility, whenever a 
1 proof can be produced, that I have been guilty of 
it to you, or any one man living, I will ſhame- 
fully unſay all I have ſaid, and confeſs I have 
* deſerved the various names you have called me.“ 

— : 


There can be no doubt that the preceding is the 
language of truth. Indeed the whole letter is as 
convincing as day light. It was printed by Lzwis 
of Rufſel-ftreet, date 1742. 


PROLOGUE. 
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Or at the various vices of the age, 11 
And ſhoals of fools expos d upon the ſlage, | | | 
How few are laſht that call for ſatire's rage! 1 
What can you think to ſee our plays ſo full [ 
Of madmen, coxcombs, and the driveling fool 3 i þ 
Of cite, of ſharpers, rakes, and roaring bullies, i 
Of cheats, of cuckolds, aldermen and cullies ? 5 | ; 
Wou'd not one ſwear, "twere taken for a rule, 1 
That ſatire's rod in the dramatic ſchool, 
Was only meant for the incorrigible fool ? 
As if too vice and folly were confin'd 1 
To the vile ſcum alone of human kind. 1 
Creatures a muſe ſbou d ſcorn; ſuch abject traſk | 
Deſerves not ſatire's, but the hangman's laſh. 1 
Wretches fo far ſhout out from ſenſe of ſhame, 'Þ 
Newgate or Bediam only ſbould reclaim ; 


For ſatire neber as meant to make wild monſters tame. 


No, Sirs. 


We rather think the perſons fit for plays, 


They ve every help that ſhould improve mankind, 
Yet flill live ſlaves to a vile tainted mind; 

Such as in wit are often ſeen , abound, 1H 
And yet have ſome weak part, where folly's found : | | 1 
For follies ſprout like. weeds, higheſt in fruitful ground, 1H 


1 
Are they whoſe birth and education ſays | | f 5 
| 
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And tis obſerv'd, the garden of the mind 


x PROLOGUE. 
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To no inſſtive wweed's ſo much inclin' d, 

As the rank pride that ſome from affe&ation find. 

A folly too well known tv make its court 

With moji fucceſs among the better ſort. 

Such are the perſons we to-day provide, 

And nature's fools for once are laid aſide. 

T his is the ground, on which our play we build ; 
But in the flruQure muſt to judgment yield : ; 
And where the poet fails in art, or care, 

We bc; your wonted mercy to the player. 
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DRAMATIS PERSON A. 


* — 


DRURT LANE. 
Men. 
Lord MoRELOVE 8 - - Mr. Wroughten. 
Lord ForPINGTON - - - Mr. Dodd. 
Sir CHARLES EAS v - . - - Mr. Kemble. 
Women. 
Lady BETTY MoptsR — - - Miſs Farren. 
Lady Easy - - - - - Mrs. Powell. 
Lady GRAVE AIRS - - Mrs. Ward. 


Mrs. EpG1NG, woman to Lady Eaſy = Mrs. Pope. 


COVENT-GARDEN. 
Men. 
Lord MoxtLovsE =» = = - Mr. Pope. 


Lord For PING TON — ©} - Mr. Lewis. 
Sir CRARLES EAS v 2 - -- - Mr. Farren. 
/ AA -: „ » Mr. Evatt. 


Nomen. 
Lady BETTY Movpisn . - - Miſs Chapman. 
Lady Easy - - - - Mrs. Pope. 
Lady GRAVEAI XS & - - Mrs. Bernard. 


Mrs. * cboman to 1 Eaſy - - Mrs. Mattocks. 


SCENE, Windſor. 
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ACT I. SCENE I. 
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Sir ChARLES EASY Lodgings. Enter Lady Easv 
alone. 


Lady Eaſy. 


WIS ever woman's ſpirit, by an injurious huſ- 
band, broke like mine? A vile, licentious man ! 
muſt he bring home his follies too? Wrong me with 
my very ſervant! O! how tedious a relief is pati- 
ence! and yet in my condition 'tis the only reme- 
dy: for to reproach him with my wrongs, is taking 
on myſelf the means of redreſs, bidding defiance to 
his falſehood, and naturally but provokes him to 
undo me. The uneaſy thought of my continual 
jealouſy may teize him to a fixt averſion; and hi- 
therto, though he neglects, I cannot think he hates 
me,—lIt muſt be ſo: fince I want power to pleaſe 
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him, he never ſhall upbraid me with an attempt of 
making him uneaſy— My eyes and tongue ſhall yet 
be blind and filent to my wrongs; nor would J 
have him think my virtue could ſuſpe him, till by 
fome groſs, apparent proof of his miſdoing, he 
forces me to ſee—and to forgive it. 


Enter EDGixG haſtily. 


Edg. O madam! 

L. Eaſy. What's the matter? 

Eag. I have the ſtrangeſt thing to ſhew your la- 
dyſhip——luch a diſcovery 

L. Eaſy. You are refolved to make it without 
much ceremony, I find. What's the buſineſs, pray? 

 Edg. The buſineſs, madam, I have not patience 
to tell you; I am out of breath at the very thoughts 
on't; I ſhall not be able to fpeak this half hour. 

L. Eaſy. Not to the purpoſe, I believe! but me- 
thinks you talk impertinently with a great deal of 
eaſe. | | 
Edg. Nay, madam, perhaps not ſo impertinent 
as your ladyſhip thinks; there is that will ſpeak to 
the purpoſe, I am ſure A baſe man 

[ Gives a letter. 

L. Eaſy. What is this? An open letter! Whence 
comes it ? 

Edg. Nay, read it, madam, you will ſoon gueſs 
If theſe are the tricks of hufbands, keep me a 
maid ſtill, ſay I. 

L. Eaſy. | Looking on the ſuperſcripticn.] To Sir 
Charles Eaſy ! Ha! Too well I know this hateful 
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hand.—-O my heart : but I muſt veil my jealouſy, 
which tis not fit this creature ſhould ſuppoſe I am 
acquainted with. [ Aſide.] This direction is to your 
maſter, how came you by it? 

Edg. Why, madam, as my maſter was lying 
down, after he came in from hunting, he ſent me 
into his dreſſing- room to fetch his ſnuff- box out of 
his waiftcoat-pocket, and ſo as I was ſearching for 
the box, madam, there I found this wicked letter 
from a miſtreſs; which I had no ſooner read, but, 
I declare it, my very blood roſe at him again; me- 
thought I could have torn him and her to pieces. 

L. Eaſy. Intolerable! This odious thing's jea- 
lous of him herſelf, and wants me to join with her 


in a revenge upon him—Sure I am fallen, indeed! 


But 'twere to make me lower yet, to let her think 
J underſtand her. | [ Afede. 

Ed. Nay, pray, madam, read it, you will be 
out of patience at it. 

L. Eaſy. You are bold, miftreſs; has my indul- 
gence, or your maſter's good humour, flattered you 
into the aſſurance of reading his letters; a liberty 
I never gave myſelf—Here—lay it where you had 
it immediately—ſhould he know of your ſaucineſs, 
twould not be my favour could protect you. 

[Exit L. Eafy. 

Edg. Your favour! marry come up! ſure I don't 
depend upon your favour It's not come to that, I 
hope.—Poor creature—don't you think I am my 
maſter's miſtreſs for nothing—You ſhall find, ma- 
dam, I won't be ſnapt up as T have been Not 
but it vexes me to chink ſhe ſhould not be as uneaſy 
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as I. I am ſure he is a baſe man to me, and I 
could cry my eyes out that ſhe ſhould not think him 
as bad to her every jot. If I am wronged, ſure. 
ſhe may very well expect it, that is but his wife 
A conceited thing She need not be ſo eaſy, nei- 
ther—I am as handſome as ſhe, I hope Here's my 
maſter—T'll try whether I am to be huff'd by her 
or no. [ Walks behind. 


— 


Enter Sir CHARLES EAsr. 


Sir Cha. So! The day is come again Life but. 
riſes to another ſtage, and the ſame dull journey is 
before us —How like children do we judge of hap- 
pineſs! When I was ſtinted in my fortune, almoſt 
every thing was a pleaſure to me, becauſe moſt 
things then being out of my reach, I had always 
the pleaſure of hoping for them; now fortune's 1n 
my hand, ſhe 1s as infipid as an ald acquaintance 


—I is mighty filly faith. —Juſt the ſame thing by 


my wife, too; I am told the is extremely handſome 


——nay, and have heard a great many people ſay ihe 


zs certainly the beſt woman in the world—Why, I 


don't know but ihe may, yet I could never find that 
her perſon. or good qualities gave me any concern 
In my eye, the woman has no more charms than 
my mother. 

Zdg. Hum !—he takes no notice of me yet—T'll 
let him fee I can take as little notice of him. | She 
swalks by him gravely, he turns her about and holds her, 


ſhe flruggles.] Pray, fir! 
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Sir Cha. A pretty pert air, that—T'll humour it 
— What's the- matter, chald? Are not gs well? 
Kiſs me huſſy. 

Edg. No, the deuce fetch me if 1 40. 

Sir. Cha. Has any thing put thee out of humour, 
love? 

Edg. No, fir, 'tis not worth my being out of 
humour at—tho' if ever you have any thing to ſay 
to me again, I'll be burned. 

Sir Cha. Somebody has belied me to thee. 

Eadg. No, fir, tis you have belied yourſelf to 
me— Did not I aſk you, when you firſt made a fool 
of me, if you would be always conſtant to me; 
and did not you ſay, I might be ſure you would? 
And here, inſtead of that, you are going on in 
your old intrigue with my Lady Graveairs. 

Sir Cha. S0——— 

Edg. Beſide, don't you ſuffer my lady to huff me 
every day asif I were her dog, or. had no more con- 
cern with you—-I declare 1 won't bear it, and ſhe 
ſhan't think to huff me—for aught I know I am as 
agreeable as ſhe: and tho' ſhe dares not take any 
notice of your baſeneſs to her, you ſhan't think to 
uſe me ſo—and ſo pray take your naſty letter——T 
know'the hand well enough—-fer my part I won't 
ſtay in the family to be abuſed at this rate: I that 
have refuſed lords and dukes for your ſake; I'd 
have you to know, fir, I have had- as many blue 
and green ribbons after me, for aught I know, as 
would have made me a falbala apron. 20 
Sir Gba. My Lady Graveairs! my naſty letter! 
and I won't ſtay in the family! Death (I'm in a. 
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pretty condition What an unlimited privilege has 
this jade got from being a whore? 

Edg. 1 ſuppoſe, fir, you think to uſe every bo- 
dy as you do your wife. | 

Sir Cha. My wife, hah! Come hither, Mrs. 
Edging; hark you, drab. | Seizing her by the _— 
der. 

ag. Oh 

Sir Cha. When you ſpeak of my wife, you are 
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1 to ſay your lady, and you are never to ſpeak of 
1 Four lady to me in any regard of her being my wife 
UF —for look you, child, you are not her ſtrumpet, 
19K but mine, therefore I only give you leave to be 
1 ſaucy with me.—-In the next place, you are never 


to ſuppoſe there is any ſuch perſon as my Lady 
Graveairs; and laſtly, my pretty ene, how came 
you by this letter ? 

Zag. It's no matter, perhaps. 

Sir Gha. Aye, but if you ſhould not tell me 
quickly, how are you ſure I won't take a great 
piece of fleſh out of your . !—My dear. 

[ Shakes her. 

Ed. O lud! O lud ani fir. 

Sir Cha. Quickly then 

Edg. Oh! I took it out of your pocket, fir. 

Sir Cha. When? 

Edg. Oh! this morning, when you ſent me for 


; ; your ſnuff-box. 

* Sir Cha. And your ladyſhip' s pretty curioſity has 
4 | | looked it over, I preſume—ha— [Shakes her again. 
x Edg.. O lud! dear fir, don't be angry—-indeed 


I'll never touch one again. 
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Sir Cha. J don't believe you will, and I'll tell 
you how you ſhall be fure you never n | 

Eds. Yes, ir. 

Sir Cha. By ſtedfaſtly believimy hat the next 
time you offer it, you will have your pretty white 
neck twiſted behind you. 

Eds. Yes, fir. [Cart fing. 

Sir Cha. And you will be ſure to remember eve- 
ry thing I have ſaid to you? 

Eds. Yes, fir. y 

Sir Cha. And now, child, I was not angry with 
your perſon, but your follies; which, fiace I find 
you are a little ſenfible of donꝭt be wholly dif- 
couraged—for I believe n ſhall have r 
for you again 

Ed. Yes, fir. 

Sir Cha. In the mean time, let me hear no more 
of your lady, child. 

Z£dg. No, fir 

Sir Cha. Here ſhe comes: begone. 

Edg. Yes, fir—-Oh! I was never ſo frightened 
in my life. [ Exit. 

Sir Cha. So! good diſcipline makes good ſoldiers 
It often puzzles me to think, from my own care- 
lefineſs, and my wife's contimaal good humour, 
whether ſhe really knows any thing of the ſtrength 
of my forces—T'1l ſift her a little. 


Enter Lady Easr. 


My dear, how do you do? You are dreſſed very 
early to-day :; are you. going out? 
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L. Eaſy. Only to church, my dear. 

Sir Cha. Is it ſo late then? 

L. Eaſy. The bell has juſt rung. 

Sir Cha. Well, child, how does Windſor air agree 


with you? Do you find yourſelf any better yet? or 


have you a mind to go to London again ? | 

L. Eaſy. No, indeed, my dear; the air is ſo ve- 
ry pleaſant, that if it were a place of leſs compa- 
ny, I could be content to end my days here. 

Sir Cha. Pr'ythee, my dear, what ſort of com- 
pany would moſt pleaſe you? 

L. Eaſy. When buſineſs would permit it, yours; 


and in your abſence a fincere friend, that were tru- 
1y happy in an honeſt huſband, to fit a cheerful 


hour, and talk in mutual praiſe of our condition. 
Sir Cha. Are you then really very happy, my 
dear ? | 
L. Eaſy. Why ſhould you queſtion it? 
| Smiling on him. 
Sir Cha. Becauſe I fancy I am not ſo good to you 


as I ſhould be. 


L. Eaſy. Pſhaw. 
Sir Cha. Nay, the deuce take me if I don't real- 


ly confeſs myſelf ſo bad, that I have often wonder- 


ed how any woman of your ſenſe, rank, and per- 


ſon, could think it worth her while to have ſo ma- 


ny uſeleſs good qualities. 
L. Eaſy. Fie, my dear. 
Sir Cha. By my ſoul, I am ſerious. 
L. Eaſy. I cannot boaſt of my good qualities, 


nor if I could, do I believe you think them uſeleſs. 
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Sir Cha, Nay, I ſubmit to you Don't you find 

them ſo? Do you perceive that I am one tittle the 

better huſband for your being ſo good a wife? 

L. Eaſy. Pſhaw ! you jeſt with me. 

Sir Cha. Upon my life. I don't—Tell. me truly, 
was you never jealous of me? 

L. Eaſy. Did I ever give you any fign of it? 

Sir Cha. Um—-that's true—--but do you really 
think I never gave you occaſion ? 

L. Eaſy. That's. an odd queſtion 
you had? 

Sir Cha. Why then what good has your virtue 
done you, ſince all the good qualities of it could not 
keep me to-your. yourſelf ? 

L. Egfy. What occaſion have you given me. to 
ſuppoſe I have not kept you to myſelf? 

Sir Cha. I given you occaſion—Fie! my dear 
you may be ſure—1 look you, that is not the 
thing, but ſtill a (death! what a blunder have 
I made!)——a fill, I ſay, madam, you ſhan't 
make me believe you have never been jealous of 
me; not that you ever had any real cauſe, but I 
know women. of your principles have more pride 
than thoſe that have no principles at all; and where 
there is pride, there muſt be ſome jealouſy——-ſo. 
that if you are jealous, .my dear, you know you 
wrong me, and 

L. Eaſy. Why then, upon my word, my dear, 
I. don't know that ever L wronged you that way in 
my life. 

Sir Cha. But ſuppoſe I had given a real cauſe to be 
jealous, how would you do then? 
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but ſuppoſe 
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I. Za. It muſt be a very ſubſtantial one that 
makes me jealous. 

Sir Cha. Say it were a ſubſtantial one; ſuppoſe 
now I were well with a woman of your own ac- 
quaintance, that, under pretence of frequent viſits 
to you, ſhould only come to carry on an affair with 
me —ſuppoſe now my Lady Graveairs and I were 
great? 

L. Eaſy. Would I could not ſuppoſe it. [ Aſde. 
Hir Cha. If I come off here I believe I am pret- 
ty ſafe. [Afide.]-——Suppoſe, I ſay, my lady and I 
were ſo very familiar, that not only yourſelf, but 
half the town ſhould ſee it? 

L. Eaſy. Then I ſhould cry myſelf ſick in ſome 
dark cloſet, and forget my tears when you _ 
kindly to me. 

Sir Cha. The moſt convenient piece of virtue 
ſure that ever wife was miſtreſs of. 

L. Eaſy. But pray, my dear, did you ever think 
that I had ill thoughts of my Lady Graveairs ? 

Sir Cha. O fie! child; only you know the and 1 
uſed-to be a little free ſometimes, fo I had a mind to 
ſee if you thought there was any harm in it; but 
fince I find you very eaſy, I think myſelf obliged 
© tell you, that upon my foul, my dear, I have fo 
little regard to her perſon, that the deuce take me, 
if I would not as ſoon have an affair with thy wo- 
man. 

L. Eaſy. Indeed, my dear, I ſhould as ſoon ſuſ- 
pe you with one as t'other. 

Sir Che. Poor dear ſhould'ſt thou—give me a 
.kils. 
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L. Eaſy. Pſhaw ! you don't care to kiſs me. 

Sir Cha. By my ſoul I do-—T wifh I may die, 
if I don't think you a very fine woman. 

L. Eaſy. I only wiſh you would think me a good 
wife. [Xi ber.] But pray, my dear, what has 
made you ſo ſtrangely inquifitive? 

Sir Cha. Tnquifitive—Why—a—lI don't know, 
one is always ſaying one fooliſh thing or another 
Toll le roll. | Sings and talks.) My dear, what! are 
we never to have any ball here! Toll le roll. I fancy 
I could recover my dancing again, if I would but 
practice. Toll loll loll ! 

L. Eaſy. This exceſs of carelefſnefs to me ex- 
cuſes half his vices. If I can make him once thank 
ſerioufly— Time yet may be my friend. 


Enter a Servant. 


Serv. Sir, Lord Morelove gives his ſervice 

Sir Cha. Lord Morelove, where is he? 

Serv. At the Chocolate-houſe; he called me to- 
him as I went by, and bid me tell your honour 
he'll wait upon you preſently. | 

L. Eaſy. | thought you had not expected him 
here again. this ſeaſon, my dear.. 

Sir. Cha. J thought ſo too, but you ſee there's no 
depending upon the reſolution of a man that's in 
love. 

L. Eaſy. Is there a chair? 

Serv. Yes, madam. [ Exit Servant. 


TL. Eaſy. I ſuppoſe Lady Betty Modiſh has drawn 
him hither, 
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Sir Cha. Aye, poor ſoul, for all his bravery, I 
am afraid ſo. 
I. Bafy. Well, my dear, I ha'nt time to aſk my 
lord how he does now; you'll excuſe me to him, 
but I hope you'll make him dine with us. 

Sir Cha. I'll aſk him. If you ſee Lady Betty 
at. prayers, make her dine too, but don't take any 


notice of my lord's being in town. 


L. Eaſy. Very well! if I ſhould not meet her 
there, T'll-call-at her lodgings. 

Sir Cba. Do ſo. | 

L. Eaſy. My dear, your ſervant. 1 L. Eaſy. 

Sir Cha. My dear, I'm yours. Well! one 
way or other this woman will certainly bring about 
her buſineſs with me at laſt; for though ſhe cannot 
make me happy in her own perſon, ſhe lets me be 
ſo intolerably eaſy with the women that can, that 


ſhe has at leaſt brought me into a fair way of be- 
ing as weary of them too. 


Enter Servant and Lord MokzTOvz. 


Serv. Sir, my lord's come. 
L. Mor. Dear Charles! 4 KS 
Sir Cha. My dear lord! this is an happineſs un- 


' dreamt of; I iattle thought to have ſeen you at 


Windſor again this ſeaſon! I concluded, of courſe, 
that books and ſolitude had ſecured you till winter. 
IL. Mor. Nay, I did not think of coming my- 


elf, but I found myſelf not very well in London, 


fo I thought—a—intle hunting, and this air 
Sir Cha, Ha! ha! ha! 
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L. Mor. What do you laugh at? 

Sir Cha. Only becauſe you ſhould not go on with 
your ſtory : if you did but ſee how filly a man fum- 
-bles for an excuſe, when he is a little aſhamed of 

being in love, you would not wonder what I laugh - 
at; ha! ha! ha! 

L. Mor. Thou -art-a very happy fellow——no- 
thing touches thee—-always eaſy—-Then you con- 
\ clude I follow Lady Betty again. 

Sir Cha. Yes, * do I: and, to make you ea- 
ſy, my ford, I catmWot ſee why a man that can ride 
fifty miles after a poor ſtag, ſhould be aſhamed of 
running twenty in chaſe of a fine woman, that, in 
all probability, will ſhov! him ſo much the better 
ſport too. | [ Embracing. 

L. Mor. Dear Charles, don't flatter my diftemper 
I own I ſtill follow her: do you think her charms 
have power to excuſe me to the world? 

Sir Cha. Aye! aye! a fine woman's an excuſe 
for any thing, and the ſcandal of our being in 
« jeſt, is a jeſt itſelf; we are all forced to be their 
fools, before we can be their favourites. 

L. Mor. You are willing to give me hope; but I 
can't believe the has the leaſt degree of inclination 
for me. 

Sir Cha. I don't know that—I am ſure her pride 
likes you, and that's generally. your fine ladies dar- 
ling paffion. 

L. Mor. Do you ſuppoſe if I could grow indit- 
ferent, it would touch her? 

Sir Cha. Sting her to the heart Will you take 
my advice? | 
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L. Mor. I have no relief but that. Had I not 
thee now and then to talk an hour, my life were in- 
fupportable. 

Sir Cha. IJ am forry for that, my lord; but 
mind what I ſay to you——but hold, firſt let me 
know the particulars of your late quarrel with her. 

I.. Mor. Why,—about three weeks ago, when I 
was laſt here at Windſor, ſhe had for ſome days 
treated me with a little more reſerve, and another 

1 with more freedom than I found myſelf eaſy at. 

if | Sir Cha. Who was that other? 

1 Z. Mor. One of my Lord Foppington's gang 

14 the pert coxcomb that's juſt come to a ſmall eſtate 


#1 and a great periwig” he that fings himſelf 
4 | among the women— What do you call him He 
| won't ſpeak to a commoner when a lord is tn com- 


| duct of women, I took the liberty, to tell her how 
We far I thought ſhe erred in hers; ſhe told me I was 
rude, and that ſhe would never believe any man 
" could love a woman. that thought her in the wrong 
1 in any thing ſhe had a mind to, at leaſt if he dared 
to tell her ſo—— This provoked me into her whole 
character, with ſo much ſpirit and civil malice, as 
J have ſeen her beſtow upon a woman of true 
beauty, when the men firſt toaſted her; ſo in the 


1 1 pany—* you always ſee him with a cane dangling 
0 8 * at his button, his breaſt open, no gloves, one 
14 eye tucked under his hat, a=: a tooth-pick” 

a | Startup, that's his name. 

1 Sir Cha. O! I have met him in a viſit but pray 
. 1 80 on. 

bl L. Mor. So, diſputing with her about the con- 
| \ 3 
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middle of my wiſdom, ſhe told me, the defired to 
be alone, that I would take my odious proud heart 
along with me, and trouble her no more 
bowed very low, and as I left the room, vowed L 


never would, and that my proud heart ſhould never 


be humbled by the outſide af a fine woman 
About an hour after, I whipped into my chaiſe for 
London, and have never ſeen her fince. 

Sir Cha. Very well, and how did you find your 
proud heart by that tune you got to Hounflow ? 

L. Mor. I am almoſt aſhamed to tell you——1 
found her ſo much in the right, that I curſed my 
pride for contradicting her at all, and. began. to 
think, according to her maxim, that no woman 
could be in che wrong to a man that the had in her 
power. 

Sir Cha. Ha! ha! Well, I'll tell you what you 
thall do, You can ſee her without trembling, I 
hope. 

L. Mor. Not if ſhe receives me well. 

Sir Cha. If ſhe receives you well, you will have 


no occaſion for what I am going to lay to you-— 


firſt you ſhall dine with her. 

L. Mor. How! where! when, 

Sir Cha. Here! here! at two o'clock. 

L. Mor. Dear Charles ! 

Sir Cha. My wife is gone to invite her; when 
you ſee her firſt, be neither too humble nor too 
ſtubborn; let her ſee, by the eaſe in your behaviour, 
you are ſtill pleaſed in being near her, while ſhe s 
upon reaſonable terms with you. This will either 
open the door of an cclaireiſſement, or quite ſhut it 
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againſt you—and if ſhe is fill reſolved to keep you 


L. Mer. Nay, if ſhe inſults me, then, perhaps, 


I may recover pride enough- to rally her by an over- 


acted ſubmiſſion. 

Sir Cha. Why, you improve, my lord: this is 
the very thing I was going to propoſe to you. 

L. Mor. Was it, faith! hark you, dare you ſtand 
by me? 

Sir Cha. Dare I! aye, to my laſt drop of aſſu- 


rance, againſt all the inſolent airs of the proudeſt 


beauty in- Chriſtendom. 

L. Mor. Nay, then defiance to her We two— 
Thou haſt inſpired me— I find myſelf as valiant as 
a flatte red coward. 

Sir Cha. Courage, my = Bb" 'Il warrant we 
beat her. 

L. Mor. My blood ſtirs at the very thought on't: 
I long to be engaged. 

Sir Cha. She wall certainly give ground, when ſhe 
once ſees you are thoroughly provoked. 

L. Mer. Dear Charles, thou art a friend indeed. 


Enter a Servant. 


Serv. Sir, my Lord F oppington gives his ſervice, 


and if your honour's at leiſure, he'll wait on you 


as ſoon as he is dreſſed. 

L. Mor. Lord Foppington ! Is he in town ? 

Sir Cha. Les, — I heard laſt night he was come. 
Give my ſervice to his lordſhip, and tell him. 1 
Mould be. glad he will do me the honour of his com- 
pany here at dinner, [Exit Serv.] We may have 


occaſion for him in our defign upon Lady Betty. 
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I. Mor. What uſe can we make of him? 

Sir Cha. We'll ſee when he comes; at leaſt there 

1s no danger in him; but I ſuppoſe you know he is 
your rival. 

L. Mor. Pſhaw! a coxcomb. 

Sir Cha. Nay, don't deſpiſe him neither—he is 
able to give you advice; for though he is in love 
with the ſame woman, yet to him ſhe has not charms 
enough to give a minute's pain. 

I. Mor. Pr'ythee, what ſenſe has he of love? 

Sir Cha. Faith very near as much as a man 
of ſenſe ought to have; I grant you he knows not 
how to value a woman truly deſerving, but he has 
a pretty juſt eſteem for moſt ladies about town. 

L. Mor. That he follows, I grant you—tor. he 
ſeldom viſits any of extraordinary reputation. 

Sir Cha. Have a care, I have ſeen him at Lady 
Betty Modiſh's. | 

L. Mor. To be laughed at. 

Sir Cha. Don't be too confident of that; the wo- 
men now begin to laugh with him, not at him: for 
he really ſometimes rallies his own humour with ſo 
much eaſe and pleaſantry, that a great many women 
begin to think he has no follies at all, and thoſe he 
has, have been as much owing to his youth, and-a 
great eſtate, as want of natural wit: tis true, he 
often is a bubble to his pleaſures, but he has al- 
ways been wiſely vain enough to keep himſelf from 
being too much the ladies' humble ſervant in love. 

L. Mor. There, indeed, I almoſt envy him. 

Sir Cha. The eafineſs of his opinion upon the 
ſex, will go near to pique you We muſt have him. 


with ourſelves till dinner? 
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noble, ſo coquette and charming 
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L. Mor. As you pleafe 


but what ſhall we do 


Sir Cha. What think you of a party at picquet ? 
L. Mor. O! you are too hard for me. 
Sir Cha. Fie! fie! when you play with his 


Grace? 


L. Mor. Upon my honour, he gives me three 


 pornts. 


Sir Cha. Does he ? Why then you ſhall give.me 


but two—Here, fellow, get cards. Allons. | Exeunt.- 


— 


ACT IT. SCENE I. 


„* tl. oth. 


Lach Brrrr MovDrsn's Lodvings. Enter Lady 


BzrTTyY, and Lady EAsr, mecting. 
Lady Betty. 


On, my dear! I am overjoyed to fee you! I am 
ſtrangely happy to-day ; I have juſt received my new 
fcarf from London, and you are moſt critically 
come to grve me your opinion of it. 

L. Baß. Oh, your ſervant, madam, I am a ve- 
ry indifferent judge, you know. What is it with 
ſleeves? 

L. Betty. Oh, tis impoſſible to tell you what it 
is !——'Tis all extravagance both in mode and fan- 
cy, my dear. I believe there's fix thouſand yards 
of edging in i. Then ſuch an enchanting ſlope 
from the elbow—ſomething ſo new, ſo lively, ſo 
but you ſhall 


fee it, my dear 
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L. Eafy. Indeed, I won't, my dear; I am reſolv- 
ed to mortify you for beny fo wrongfully fond of a 
trifle. 

L. Betty. Nay, now, my dear, you are ill-na- 

tured. 

I. Eaſy. Why, truly, I'm half angry to ſee a 
woman of your ſenſe, ſo warmly concerned in the 
care of her outſide; for when we have taken our 
beſt pains about it, tis the beauty of the mind 
alone that gives us laſting virtue. 

L. Betty. Ah, my dear! my dear! you have been 
a married woman to a fine purpoſe indeed, that 
know ſo little of the taſte of mankind. Take my 
word, a new faſhion upon a fine woman, is oſten a 
greater proof of her value, than you are aware of. 

L. Eaſy. That I can't comprehend, for you ſee 
among the men, nothing's more ridiculous than a 
new faſhion. Thoſe of the firſt ſenſe are always 
the laft that come into em. 

L. Betty. That is, becauſe the only merit of a 
man is his ſenſe; bur doubtleſs the greateſt value of 
« woman is her beauty; an homely woman at the 
head of a faſhion, would not be allowed in it by 
the men, and conſequently not followed by the wo- 
men: ſo that to be ſucceſsful in one's faney, is an 
evident fign of one's being admired, and I always 
take admiration for the beſt proof of beauty, and 
beauty certainly is the ſource of power, as power 
in all creatures is the height of happineſs. 


L. Eaſy. At this rate you would rather be thought 
beautiful than good. 
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L. Betty. As J had rather command than obey : 
the wiſeſt homely woman can't make a man of 
ſenſe of a fool, but the verieſt fool of a beauty 
ſhall make an aſs of a ſtateſman ; fo that, in ſhort, 
IT can't fee a woman of ſpirit has any bufineſs in 
this world but to dreſs——and make the men like 
her. 

L. Eaſy. Do you ſuppoſe this is a principle the 
men of ſenſe will admire you for? 

L. Betty. J do ſuppoſe, that when 1 ſuffer any 
man to like my perſon, he ſhan't dare to find fault 
with my principle. 

L. Eaſy. But men of ſenſe are not ſo eaſily hum- 
bled. | 

L. Betty. The eaſieſt of any; one has ten thou- 
ſand times the trouble with a coxcomb.. _ 

L. Eaſy. Nay, that may be; for I have ſeen you 
throw away more good humour, in hopes of ten- 
dreſſe from my Lord Foppington, who loves all wo- 
men alike, than would have made my Lord More- 
love perfectly happy, who loves only you. 

L. Betty. The men of ſenſe, my dear, make the 
beſt fools in the world: their ſincerity and good 
breeding throws them ſo entirely into one's power, 
and gives one ſuch an agreeable thirſt of uſing them 
ill, to ſhew that power —'tis impoſſible not to 
quench it. 

L. Eaſy. But, methinks, my Lord Morelove's 
manner to you might move any woman to a kinder 
ſenſe of his merit. | 

L. Betty. Aye, but would it not be hard, my 
dear, for a poor weak woman to have a man of his 
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quality and reputation in her power, and not to let 

the world ſee him there? Would any creature fit 

new dreſſed all day in her cloſet? Could you bear 
to have a ſweet-fancy'd ſuit, and never ſhew it at 
the play, or the drawing-room? | 

I. Eaſy. But one would not ride in't, methinks, 
or haraſs it out, when there's no occaſion. 

L. Betty. Pooh! my Lord Morelove's a mere In- 
dian damaſk, one can't wear him out; o' my con- 
ſcience I muſt give him to my woman at laſt; I be- 
gin to be known by him: had not I beſt leave him 
off, my dear? for, poor ſoul, I believe I have a lit- 
tle fretted him of late. 

L. Eaſy. Now 'tis to me amazing, how a man of 
his ſpirit can bear to be uſed like a dog for four or 
five years together—but nothing's a wonder in love; 
yet pray when you found you could not like him at 
firſt, why did you ever encourage him? 

L. Betty. Why, what would you have one do? 
for my part, I could no more chooſe a man by my 
eye, than a ſhoe; one muſt draw them on a little, 
to ſee if they are right to one's foot. 

L. Eaſy. But I'd no more fool on with a man I 
could not like, than I'd wear a ſhoe that pinched 


me 


I. Betty. Aye, but then a poor wretch tells one, 
he*ll widen 'em, or do any thing, and is fo civil 
and filly, that one does not know how to turn ſuch 
2 trifle, as a pair of ſhoes, or an heart, upon a fel- 
low's hands again. 

L. Eaſy. Well; I confeſs you are very happily 
diſtinguiſhed among moſt women of fortune, to have 
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a man of my Lord Morelove's ſenſe and quality ſo 
long and honourably in love with you; for now-a- 
days one hardly ever hears of ſuch a thing as a man 
of quality in love with the woman he would marry. 
To be in love now, is only to have a deſign upon a 
woman, a modiſh way of declaring war againſt her 
virtue, which they generally attack firft, by * 
* up her vanity. 

L. Betty. Aye, but the world knows, that is not 
the caſe between my lord and me. - 

L. Aaſy. Therefore I think you happy. 

L. Betty. Now I don't fee it; I'll ſwear I'm 
better pleaſed to know there are a great many fool- 
ih fellows of quality that take occaſion to toaſt me 
frequently. 

L. Eaſy. I vow I ſhou'd not thank any gentle- 
man for toaſting me, and I have often wondered 
how a woman of your ſpirit could bear a great ma- 
ny other freedoms I have ſeen ſome men take with 
you. 

L. Betty. As how, my dear! Come, pr'ythee, be 
free with me, for you muſt know, I love dearly to 
hear my faults—— Who is't you have obſerv'd to be 

too free with me? 

L. Eaſy. Why, there's my Lord F oppington; 
could any woman but you bear to ſee him with a 
reſpectful fleer ſtare full in her face, draw up his 
breath, and cry— Gad, you're handſome ? 

L. Beity. My dear, fine fruit wall have flies about 
it; but, poor things, they do it no harm: for if you 
obferve, people are generally moſt apt to chooſe 
that the flies have been buſy with, ha, ha, ha! 
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« L. Eaſy. Thou art a ſtrange giddy creature. 

L. Betty. That may be from fo much circula- 
tion of thought, my dear.” 

L. Eaſy. But my Lord Foppington's married, 
and one would not fool with him, for his lady's 
ſake; it may make her uneaſy, and 

L. Betty. Poor creature, her pride indeed makes 
her carry it off without taking any notice of it to 
me; though I know ſhe hates me in her heart, and 
I can't endure malicious people, ſo I uſed to dine 
with her once a week, purely to give her diſorder; 
if you had but ſeen when my lord and I fooled a lit- 
tle, the creature looked ſo ugly. 

L. HKaſy. But I ſhould not think my reputation 
fafe; my Lord Foppington's a man that talks of- 
ten of his amours, but ſeldom ſpeaks of favours that 
are refuſed him. 

L. Betty. Pſhaw ! will any thing a man ſays make 
a woman leſs agreeable? Wall his talking ſpoil 
one's complexion, or put one's hair out of order? 
and for reputation, look you, my dear, take it for a 
rule, that as amongſt the lower rank of people, no 
woman wants beauty that has fortune; ſo among 
people of fortune, no woman wants virtue that has 
beauty: but an eſtate and beauty join'd, are of an 
unlimited, nay, a power pontifical, make one not 
only abſolute, but infalible—A fine woman's ne- 
ver in the wrong, or, if we were, tis not the ſtrength 
of a poor creature's reaſon that can unfetter him. 
Oh, how I love to hear a wretch curſe him- 


ſelf for loving on, or now. and. then coming aut 
with a | 
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Yet for the plague of human race, 

This devil has an angel I face. 
L. Eaſy. At this rate, I don't fee you allow re- 

putation to be at all eſſential to a fine woman. 

I. Betty. Juſt as much as honour to a great man. 
Power is always above ſcandal. Don't you hear 
people fay the king of France owes moſt of his 
* conqueſts to breaking his word, and would not 
the confederates have a fine time on't, if they 
were only to go to war with reproaches.“ In- 
deed, my dear, that jewel reputation 1s a very fan- 
ciful bufineſs! one ſhall not ſee an homely creature 
in town, but wears it in her mouth as monſtrouſly 
as the Indians do bobs at their lips, and it really be- 
comes them juſt alike. | 

I. Eaſy. Have a care, my dear, of truſting too 
far to power alone: for nothing is more ridiculous 
than the fall of pride; and woman's pride at beſt 
may be ſuſpected to be more a diſtruſt, than a real 
contempt of mankind: for when we have ſaid all 
we can, a deſerving huſband is certainly our beſt 
happineſs; and I don't queſtion but my Lord More- 
love's merit, in a little time, will make you think 
ſo too; for whatever airs you give yourſelf to the 
world, I'm ſure your heart don't want good-nature. 

I. Betty. You are miſtaken, I am very ill-na- 
tured, tho? your good humour won't let you ſee it. 

I. Eaſy. Then to give me a proof on't, let me 
fee you refuſe to go immediately and dine with me, 
after I have promiſed Sir Charles to bring you. 

I. Betty. Pray don't aſk me. 

L. Eafy. Why? 
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L. Betty. Becauſe, to let you ſee I hate good-na- 


ture, I'll go without aſking, that you mayn't have 
the malice to ſay I did you a favour. 


L. Eaſy. Thou art a mad creature. 


[ Exeunt arm in arm. 


SCENE II. 


Changes to Sir CaarLEs's Lodgings. Lord Moxx- 
LOVE and Sir CHARLES at Picquet. 


Sir Cha. Come, my lord, one ſingle game for 
the tout, and ſo have done. | 
L. Mor. No, hang 'em, I have enough of 'em? 
all cards are the dulleſt company in the world 
How much is it? 
Sir Cha. Three parties. 
L. Mor. Fifteen pounds—very well. 
[While Lord Morelove counts out his money, a Ser- 
vant gives Sir Charles a Letter, which he reads 
to himſelf.) 
Sir Cha. | To the Servant.) Give my ſervice, ſay 
I have company dines with me, if I have time 
I'il call there in the afternoon—ha ! ha! ha! 


[ Exit Servant. 
L. Mor. What's the matter—there— 


[ Paying the money. 
Sir tha The old affair—my Lady Graveairs. 
L. Mor. Oh! Pr'ythee how does that go on? 
Sir Cha. As ern as a Chancery ſuit: for 
now 1t's come to the intolerable plague of my not 
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being able to get rid on't; as you may fee- 
[ Giving the Letter. 

L. Mor. [reads.] © Your behaviour fince I came 
to Windſor has convinced me of your villany, 
without my being ſurpriſed or angry at it. I de- 
fire you would let me ſee you at my lodgings imme- 
diately, where I ſhall have a better opportunity to 
convince you, that I never can, or poſitively will, 
be as I have been. Yours, &c.” A very whimfi- 
cal letter !—Faith, I think ſhe has hard luck with 
you: if a man were obliged to have a miſtreſs, her 

rſon and condition ſeem to be cut out for the 
eaſe of a lover: for ſhe's a young, handſome, wild, 
well-jointur'd widow—But what's your quarrel ? 

Sir Cha. Nothing—She ſees the coolneſs happens 
to be firſt on my fide, and her buſineſs with me 
now, I ſuppoſe, is to convince me how heartily 
the's vexed that ſhe was not beforehand with me. 

L. Mor. Her pride, and your indifference, muſt 
occaſion a pleaſant ſcene, fure; what do you in- 
tend to do? 

Sir. Cha. Treat her with a cold familiar air, till 
I pique her to forbid me her ſight, and then take 
"her at her word. 

L. Mor. Very gallant and provoking. 


Enter a Servant. 
Serv. Sir, my Lord Foppington [Exit, 
Sir Cha. Oh—now, my lord, if you have a mind 
to be let into the myſtery of making love without 
pain —here's one that's a maſter of the art, and 
ſhall declaim to ou 
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Enter Lord FayprxctoN. 


My dear Lord Foppington ? 

L. Fop. My dear agreeable ! Owe j je Cankrafet 
Pardi! ly à cent ans que je ne Hai vu—my lord, I 
am your lordſhip's moſt obedient humble ſervant. 

L. Mor. My lord, I kiſs your hands——<I hope 
we ſhall have you here ſome time; you ſeem to have 
laid in a ſtock of healch to be in at the diverſions 
df the place Von look extremely well. 

L. Fop. To ſee one's friends look fo, my lord, 
may eafily give a vermeille to one's complexion. 

Sir Cha. Lovers in hope, my lord, always have 
a viſible brilkant in their eyes and air. 

L. Fop. What doſt thou mean, Charles? 

Sir Gha. Come, come, confeſs what really 
brought you to Windſor, new * have no buſi- 
nets there? 

L. Fop. Why two hours, and fix of the beſt nags 
in Chriftendom, or the devil drive me. 

L. Mor. You make haſte, my lord. 

L. Fop. My lord, I always fly when I purſue 
But they are well kept indeed love to have crea- 
| tures go as I bid 'em; you have ſeen em, Charles, 
but ſo has all the world; Foppington's long tails 
are known on every road in England. : 

Sir Cha. Well, my lord, but how came they to 
bring you this road? You don't uſe to take theſe 
irregular jaunts without ſome deſign in your head 
of having more than nothing to do. 

C 2 
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L. Fop. Pihaw! Pox! pr'ythee, Charles, thou 
knoweſt I am a fellow fans conſequence, be where I 
will. 

Sir Cha. Nog: nay, thisis too much among friends, 
my lord; come, come,—we muſt have it, your real 
buſineſs Meret ? 

I. Fop. Why then, entre nous, there is a certain 
Flle de joye about the court here, that loves winning 
at cards better than all the fine things I have been 
able to ſay to her,—ſo I have brought an odd thou- 
ſand bill in my pocket that J deſign, 7&te-a-tete, to 
play off with her at * or ſo; and now the 
buſineſs 1s out. 

Sir Cha. Ah, and' a very good buſineſs too, my 

Jord. | 
J. Fop. If it be e viel done, Charles 

Sir Cha. That's as you manage your cards, my 

lord. eh 

L. Mor. This muſt be a woman of conſequence, 

by the value you ſet upon her favours. 

Sir Cha. Oh, nothing's above the price of a fine 
woman. 

L. Fop. Nay, look you, gentlemen, the price 
may not happen to be altogether ſo high neither 
For I fancy I know enough of the game, to make 

it an even bet I get her for nothing. 

L. Mor. How ſo, my lord? 

L. Fop. Becauſe, if ſhe happen to loſe a good 
ſum to me, I ſhall buy her with her own money. 

L. Mor. That's new, I confeſs. 

L. Fop. You know, Charles, tis not impoſſible 
but I may be five hundred pounds deep with her— 
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then bills may fall ſhort, and che devil's in't if I 


want aſſurance to aſk her to pay ſome way or 
other. 

Sir Cha. And a man muſt be a churl indeed, that 
won't take a N O ere ſecurity ; hah! hah! 
hah ! 

L. Fop. Heh ! | heh! heh! thou art a devil, Charles. 

J. Mor. Death! how happy is this coxcomb ? 

Aſide. 

L. Fop. But to tell you the truth, gentlemen, I 
had another preſſing temptation chat brought me hi- 
ther, which was—my wife. 

I. Mor. That's kind, indeed, my lady has been 
; here this month: ſhe'jl be glad to ſee you. 

L. Fop. That J don't know; for I deſign this af- 
ternoon to ſend her to London. | 

L. Mor. What! the ſame day you come, my 
lord? that would be cruel. 

L. Fop. Aye, but it will be mighty convenient; 
for ſhe is poſitively of no manner of uſe in my 
amours. 


L. Mor. That's your fault, the town thinks her 
a very deſerving woman. 

L. Fop. If ſhe were a woman of the town, per- 
haps I ſhould think fo too; but ſhe happens to be 
my wite, and when a wits is once given to deſerve 
more than her huſband's inclinations can pay, in 
my mind ſhe has no merit at all. 


I. Mor. She's extremely . and of a | 


very prudent conduct. 
L. Fop. Um—aye—the woman's * enough. 
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Z. Mer. Add to this, all the world allows her 
handſome. 

L. Fop. The world's extremely civil, my lord; 
and I ſhould take it as a favour done me, if they 
could find an expedient to unmarry the poor woman 
from the only man in the world that cann't | 
her handſome. 

L. Mor. I believe there are a great many in the 
world that are ſorry tis not in their power to un- 
marry her. 4 

L. Fop. IJ am a great many in the world's very 
humble ſervant, and whenever they find tis in their 
power, their high and mighty wiſdoms may com- 
mand me at a quarter of an hour's warning. 

L. Mor. Pray, my lord, what did you marry for? 

L. Fop. To pay my debts at play, and difinhe- 
Tit my younger brother. 

L. Mor. But there are ſome things * to a wife. 

Z. Fop. And there ave ſome debts I don't care 
to pay—to both which I plead huſband, and my 
lord 


L. Mor. If I ſhould do fo, I ſhould expect to 
have my own coach ftopt in the ftreet, and to meet 
my wife with the windows up in a hackney. 

L. Fop. Then would I put in bail, and order a 
ſeparate maintenance. 

L. Mor. So pay the double the ſum of the debt, 
and be married for nothing. 

L. Fop. Now I think deferring a dun, and getting 
rid of one's wife, are two the moſt agreeable ſweets 
in the liberties of an Engliſn ſubject. 
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I. Mor. If I were married, I would as ſoon paxt 
from my eſtate as my wife. 
L. Fop. Now I would not, ſun-burn me if I 
would. 

L. Mor. Death! but fince you are thus indiffe- 
rent, my lord, why. would you needs marry a wo- 
man of ſo. much merit? Could not you have laid 
out your ſpleen upon ſome ill-natured ſhrew, that 
wanted the plague of an ill huſband, and have let 
her alone to ſome plain, honeſt man of quality, 
that would have deſerved. her. 

Ii. Fop. Why faith, my lord, chat might have 
been conſidered; but I really grew ſo paſſionately 
fond; of her fortune, that, curſe catch me, I was 
quite blind to the reſt of her good qualities: for, 
to tell you the truth, if it had been poſſible the old 
put of a peer could have toſſed me in t'other five 
thouſand for 'em, by my conſent, ſhe ſhould — 
7 her merit and virtues to any of her 
younger lifters. 

* Cha. Aye, aye, my lord, virtues in a wife axe 
good for nothing but to make her proud,. and pyt 
the world in mind of her huſband's faults, 

L. Fap. Right, Charles: and, ſtrike me blind, 
but the women of virtue are now grown ſuch idiots. 
in love, that they expect of a man, juſt as they do 
of a coach-horſe, that one's appetite, like t'other's 
#e!b, ſhould increaſe by feeding. = 

Sir Cha. Right, my lord, anddon't conſider, that 
toujours chapons bouillis will never do with an Engliſh 
ſtomach. | | 

JL. Fop. Ha! ha! ha! To tell you the truth, 
Charles, I have known ſo much of tha: ſort of eat- 
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ing, that I now think, for an hearty meal, no wild 
fowl in Europe is comparable to a joint of Banſtead 
mutton. 
I. Mor. How do you mean? p 
L. Fop. Why that, for my part, I had rather 


have a plain ſlice of my wife's woman, than my guts 


full of &er an Ortolan dutcheſs in Chriſtendom. 


L. Mor. But I thought, my lord, your chief bu- 
fineſs now at Windſor had been your deſign upon 


a woman of quality. : 


L. Fop. That's true, my lord; though I don't 
think your fine lady the. beſt diſh myſelf, yet a man 


of quality cann't be without ſuch things at his table. 


Z. Mer. Oh, then you only deſire the reputation 


of an affair with her. 


Z. Fop. I think the reputation is the moſt invit- 
ing part of an amour with moſt woman of quality. 

Z. Mor. Why ſo, my lord? | 

L. Fop. Why, who the devil would run through 
all the degrees of form and ceremony, that lead one 
up to the laft favour, if it were not for the reputa- 
tion of underſtanding the neareſt way to | get over 
the difficulty? | 

L. Mor. But, my lord, does not the reputation 
of your being ſo general an undertaker frighten the 
women from engaging with you? For they ſay, no 
man can love but one at a time. 

L. Fop. That's juſt one more than ever I came 
up to: for, ſtop my breath, if ever I loved one in 


my life. 


L. Mor. How do you get em, then? 
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L. Fop. Why, ſometimes as they get other peo- 
ple: I dreſs and let them get me; or, if that won't 
do, as I got my title, I buy 'em. 

I. Mor. But how can you, that profeſs indiffe- 
rence, think it worth your while to come fo often 
up to the price of a woman of quality ? 

L. Fop. Becauſe youſmuſt know, my lord, that 
moſt of them begin now to come down to reaſon ; 
I mean thoſe that are to be had, for ſome die fools ; 
but with the wiſer ſort, tis not, of late, ſo very ex- 
penfive; now and then a partie quarre, a jaunt or 
two in a hack to an Indian houſe, a little China, 
an odd thing for a gown, or ſo, and in three days 
after, you meet her at the conveniency of trying it 
chez Mademoiſelle d Epingle. 

Sir Cha. Aye, aye, my lord, and when you are 
there, you know, what between a little chat, a diſh 
of tea, Mademoiſelle's good humour, and a petit 

thanſon, or two, the devil's in't if a man cann't 
fool away the time, till he ſees how it looks upon 
her by candle-light. : 

L. Fop. Heh! heh! well ſaid, Charles, T'gad I 
fancy thee and I have unlaced many a reputation 
there———Your great lady is as ſoon undreſſed as her 
woman. | 

JL. Mor. J could never find it ſo——the ſhame 
or ſcandal of a repulſe always made me afraid of at- 
tempting women of condition. 

Sir Cha. Ha! ha! I'gad, my lord, you deſerve . 
to be ill uſed; your modefty's enough to ſpoil any 
woman in the world; but my lord and I underſtand 
the ſex a little better; we ſee plainly that women 
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are only cold, as ſome men are brave, from the mo- 
defty or fear of thoſe that attack em. 
I. Fop. Right, Charles,=a man ſhould no more 
give up his heart to a woman, than his ſword to a 
bully; they are both as inſolent as the devil after 
mY 

Sir Cha. How do you like that, my lord? 

[Afide to Lord Morelove. 

L. Mor. Faith, I envy him But, my lord, 
ſuppoſe your inclination ſhould ſtumble upon a wo- 
man truly virtuous, would not a ſevere repulſe from 


ſuch an one, put you ſtrangely out of counte- 
nance ? 


L. Fop. Not at all, my lord-=for if a man don't 
mind a box e the ear in a fair ſtruggle with a freſh 
country girl, why the deuce ſhould he be concerned 
at an impertinent frown for an attack upon a wo- 
man of quality? 

L. Mor. Then you have no notion of a lady's 
cruelty ? 

L. Fop. Ha! ha! let me blood, if I think there's 
. A greater jeſt in nature. I am ready to crack my 

guts with laughing, to ſee a ſenſeleſs flirt, becauſe 
the creature happens to have a little pride that ſhe 
calls virtue about her, give herſelf all the inſolent 
airs of reſentment and diſdain to an honeſt fellow, 
that all the while does not care three pinches of 
ſnuff if ſhe and her virtue were to run with their 
laſt favours through the firſt regiment of guards 
Ha! ha! it puts me in mind of an affair of mine, 
ſo impertinent—— 


L. Mor. Oh, that's impoflible, my lord—-Pray 
let's hear it. 

＋. Fop. Why I happened once to be very walli in 
a certain man of quality's family, and his wife liked 
me. 

L. Mor. How do you know ſhe liked you? 

J. Fog. Why from the very moment I told her I 
Uked her, ſhe never durſt truſt herſelf at the end of 
a room with me. 

L. Mor. That might be her not liking you. 

L. Fop. My lord Women of quality don't uſe 
to ſpeak the thing plain— but, to ſatisfy you I did 
not want encoyragement, I never came there in my 
life, but ſhe did immediately ſmile, and borrow my 
fnuff-box.. 

L. Mor. She liked your muff at leaf Well, 
but how did ſhe uſe you? 

T. Fap. By all that's infamous, ſhe jilted me. 

L. Mor. How! Jilt you? 

L. Fop. Ay, death's curſe, ſhe jilted me. 

L. Mor. Pray, let's hear. 5 

J. Fop. For when I was pretty well convinced 
ſhe had a mind to-me, I one day made her a hint of 
an appointment: upon Which, with an inſolent 
frown in her face, (that made her look as ugly as. 
the devil) ſhe told me, that if ever I came thither 
again, her lord ſhould know that ſhe had forbidden 
me the houſe before. Did you ever hear of ſuch a 
Aut ? 

Sir Cha. Intolerable! 


L. Mor. But how did her anſwer agree with you? 


A 


* 
2 
s 
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L. Fop. Oh, paſſionately well! for I flared full 
in her face, and burſt out a laughing; at which ſhe 
turned upon her heel, and gave a crack with her 
fan like a coach-whip, and. bridled ont of the room 
with the air and complexion of an incenſed Tur- 
key-cock. [A ſervant whiſpers Sir Charles. 

L. Mor. What did you then? 

L. Fop. I——looked after her, gaped, threw up 
the ſaſh, and fell a ſinging out of the window—— 
ſo that you ſee, my lord, while a man is not in love, 
there's no great affliction in miſſing one's way to a 
woman. | 
Sir Cha. Aye, aye, you talk this very well, my 
lord; but now let's ſee how you dare behave your- 
ſelf upon action dinner's ſerved, and the ladies 
ſtay for us—- There's one within has been too hard 
for as briſk a man as yourſelf. 

L. Mor. I gueſs who you mean—-Have a care, 
my lord, ſhe'll prove your courage for you. 

L. Fop. Will ſhe? then ſhe's an undone creature. 
For let metell you, gentlemen, courage 1s the whole 
myſtery of making love, and of more uſe than con- 
duct is in war; for the braveſt fellow in Europe 
may beat his brains out againſt the ſtubborn walls 


of a town—But 


Women, born to be controlÞd, 
Stoop to the forward, and the bold, | Exeunt. 
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ACT III. SCENE I. 


Continues. Enter Lord MoxxLove, and Sir CHarLzs. 


Lord Morelove. 


So! Did not I bear up bravely ? 


Sir Cha. Admirably! with the beft bred info- 

lence in nature, you inſulted like a woman of quali- 

ty when her country-bred huſband's jealous of her 
in the wrong place. 

L. Mor. Ha! ha! Did you obſerve, when I firſt 
came into the room, how careleisly ſhe bruſhed her 
eyes over me, and when the company ſaluted me, 
ſtood all the while with her face to the window ? 
ha! ha! 

Sir Cha. What aſtoniſhed airs ſhe gave herſelf, 
when you aſked her, what made her ſo grave * 
her old friends? 

I. Mor. And 2 I offered any thing in 
talk, what affected care ſhe took to direct her ob- 
ſervations of it to a third perſon ? 

Sir Cha. J obferved ſhe did not eat above the 
rump of a pigeon all dinner time. 

L. Mor. And how ſhe coloured when I told her, 
her ladyſhip had loſt her ſtomach ? 

Sir Cha. If you keep your temper ſhe's undone. 


L. Mor. Provided ſhe ſticks to her * I be- 
lieve I may. 
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Sir Cha. Aye! never fear her; I warrant, in the 

humour ſhe is in, ſhe would as ſoon part wich her 

ſenſe of feeling. 

L. Mor. Well, what's to be done next? 

Sir Cha. Only obſerve her motions: for, by her 
behaviour at dinner, I am ſure ſhe deſigns to gall 
you with my lord Foppington: if ſo, you muſt even 
ſtand her fire, and then play my lady Graveairs up- 
on her, whom I'll immediately pique, and prepare 
for your purpoſe. 6 

L. Mor. I underſtand you the propereſt wo- 
man in the world too; for ſhe'll certainly encou- 
rage the leaſt offer from me, in hopes of revenging 
her flights upon you. 

Sir Cha. Right; and the very encouragement ſhe 
gives you, at the ſame time will give me a pretence 

to widen the breach of my quarrel with her. 

L. Mor. Beſides, Charles, I own T am fond of any 
attempt that will forward a miſunderſtanding there, 
for your lady's ſake. A woman ſo truly good in 
her nature, ought to have ſomething more from a 
man, than bare occafions to prove her goodneſs. 

Sir Cha. Why, then, upon honour, my lord, to 
give you proof that I am poſitively the beſt huſband 
in the world, my wife——never yet found me out. 

L. Mor. That may be by her being the beſt wife 
in the world: ſhe, may be, won't find you out. 

Sir Cha. Nay, if ſhe won't tell a man of his 
faults, when ſhe ſees them, how the deuce ſhould 
he mend them? But, however, you ſee I am going 
to leave them off as faſt as I can. 
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L. Mor. Being tired of a woman, is, indeed, a 
pretty tolerable aſſurance of a man's not defigning 
to fool on with her Here ſhe comes, and, if I 
don't miſtake, brimful of reproaches—— You can't 
take her in a better time I Il leave you. 


Enter Lady GRAVIAIIS. 


Your ladyſhip's moſt humble ſervant. Ts the con- 
pany broke up, pray? 

I. Gra. No, my lord, they are zun talking of 
baſſet; my Lord Foppington has a mind to tally, 
if your lordſhip would encourage the table. 

L. Mor. Oh, madam, with all my heart! But 
Sir Charles, I know, is hard to be got to it: I'll 
leave your ladyſhip to prevail with him. 

[ Exit L. Morelove. 

[Sir Charles and Lady Graveairs ſalute coldly, and 

trifle ſome time before they ſpeak. ; 

L. Gra. Sir Charles, I ſent you a note this morn- 
ing 

Sir Cha. Ves, madam; but there were ſome paſ- 
ſages I did not expect from your ladyſhip; you ſeem 
to tax me with things that 

L. Gra. Look you, fir, tis not at all material 
whether I taxed you with any thing or no; I don't 
defire you to clear yourſelf; upon gyy word, you 
may be very eaſy as to that matter; for my part, I 
am mighty well ſatisfied things are as they are; all 
IJ have to fay to you 1s, that you need not give 
yourſelf the trouble to call at my lodgings this after- 
noon, if you ſhould have time, as you were pleaſed 
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to ſend me word—and ſo, your ſervant, fir, that's 
all | Going. 


Sir Cha. Hold, madam. 

L. Gra. Look you, Sir Charles, tis not your 
calling me back that will ſignify any thing, I can 
aſſure you. : 

Sir Cha. Why this extraordinary haſte, madam ? 

L. Gra. In ſhort, Sir Charles, J have taken a 
great many things from you of late, that you know 
I have often told you I would poſitively bear 
no longer. But I ſee things are in vain, and the 
more people ſtrive to oblige people, the leſs they are 
thanked for it: and fince there muſt be an end of 
one's ridiculouſneſs one time or other, I don't ſee 
any time ſo proper as the preſent; and therefore, 
fir, I deſire you would think of things accordingly. 
Your ſervant. [ Going, he holds her. 
Sir Cha. Nay, madam, let us fiart fair, how- 
ever; you ought, at leaſt, to ſtay till I am as ready 
as your ladyſhip; and then, if we muſt part, 

Adieu, ye ſilent grote, and ſhady groves ; 

Ye foft amuſements of our growing loves ; 

Adieu, ye whiſper'd fighs, that fann'd the fire, 

And all the thrilling joys of young defire. 

[ AfeRedly. 

L. Gra. Oh, mighty well, fir; I am very glad 
we are at laſt come to a right underſtanding, the 
only way I have long wiſhed for; not but I'd have 
you to know I ſee your deſign thro' all your paint- 
ed eaſe of reſignation : I know you'd give your foul 
to make me uneaſy now. | 
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Sir Cha. Oh, fie, madam ! upon my word I would 
not make you uneaſy, if it were in my power. 

L. Gra. Oh, dear fir, you need not take ſuch 
care, upon my word; you'll find I can part with 
you without the leaſt diforder; I'll try, at leaſt; 
and fo, once more, and for ever, fir, your ſervant : 
not but you muſt give me leave to tell you, as my 
laſt thought of you too, that I do think 


you are 

a villain. [ Exit haſtily. 
Sir Cha. Oh, your very humble ſervant, ma- 
dam Eg [ Bowing low. 


What a charming quality is a woman's pride, that 
is ſtrong enough to refuſe a man her favours, when 


he's weary of them Ah! 


Re-enter Lady Gxavzans. 
L. Gra. Look you, Sir Charles; don't preſume 


upon the eaſineſs of my temper: for to convince 
you that I am poſitively in earneſt in this matter, 
I defire you would let me have what letters you 
have had of mine ſince you came to Windſor; and 
T expect you'll return the reſt, as I will yours, as 
ſoon as we come to London. 

Sir Cha. Upon my faith, madam, I never keep 
any; I always put ſnuff in them, and ſo they wear 
out. | 

L. Gra. Sir Charles, I muſt have them; for po- 
fitively J won't ſtir without them. 

Sir Cha. Ha! then I muſt be civil, I ſee. [ Ade. ] 


Perhaps, madam, I have no mind to part with them 
or you. | | 
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L. Gra. Look you, fir, all thoſe ſort of things 
are in vain, now there's an end of every thing be- 
tween us—If you ſay you won't give them, I muſt 
e'en get them as well as I can. 

Sir Cha. Ha! that won't do then, I find. [ Afige. 

L. Gra. Who's there? Mrs. Edging— Your keep- 
ing a letter, fir, won't keep me, I'll aſſure you. 


Enter EDcinG. — 


Eds. Did your ladyſhip call me, madam? 

L. Gra. Ay, child: pray do me the favour to fetch 
my cloak out of the dining- room. 

Edg. Yes, madam. 

Sir Cha. Oh, then there's hope again. [ Aſſdt. 

Edg. Ha! ſhe looks as if my maſter had quar- 
relled with her; I hope ſhe's going away in a huff 
—ſjhe ſhan't ſtay for her cloak, I warrant her 
This is pure. [ Afide. Exit ſmiling. 
T. Gra. Pray, Sir Charles, before I go, give nie 
leave, now after all, to aſk you EF you have 
uſed me thug? 

Sir Cha. What is it you call uſage, madam ? 

L. Gra. Why, then, fince you will have it, how 
comes it you have been fo groſsly careleſs and ne- 
glectful of me of late? Only tell me ſeriouſly, where- 
in I have deſerved this. 

Sir Cha. Why, then, ſeriouſly, madam —— 


Re-etner EDcixG with a cloak. 


We are interrupted 
£4g. Here is your ladyſhip s cloak, madam, 
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I. Gra. Thank you, Mrs. Edging——Oh, law! 
pray will you let ſomebody get me a chair to the 
door. | 

Edg. Humpb—She might have told me that be- 
fore, if ſhe had been in ſuch haſte to go. ¶ Aſide. 

[ Ext. 

Z. Gra. Now, fir. 

Sir Cha. Then, ſeriouſly, I ſay I am of late grown 
ſo very lazy in my pleaſures, ** that I had rather 
* loſe a woman, than go through the plague and 
trouble of having or keeping her: and, to be 
4 free, I have found ſo much, even in my acquain- 
e tance with you, whom I confeſs to be a miſtreſs in 
© the art of pleafing,” that I am from henceforth 
reſolved to follow no pleaſure that ariſes above the 
degree of amuſement—--And that woman that ex- 
pects I ſhould make her my buſineſs; why——like 
my buſineſs, is then in a fair way of being forgot. 
When once ſhe comes to reproach me with vows and 
uſage, and ſtuff——I had as lief hear her talk of 
bills, bonds, and ejectments: her paſſion becomes 
as troubleſome as a law-ſuit, and I would as ſoon 
converſe with my ſolicitor. In ſhort, I ſhall never 
care ſixpence for any woman that won't be obe- 
dient. 

L. Gra. Il ſwear, fir, you have a very free way 
of treating people; I am glad I am fo well ac- 
quainted with your principles, however—And you 
would have me obedient ? 

Sir Cha. Why not? My wife's fo; and I think 
ſhe has as much pretence to be proud as your lady- 
ſuip. 
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Z. Gra. Lard! is there no chair to be had, I 


wonder ? 


Ener EDGixc. 


Edg. Here's a chair, madam. 

JL. Gra. Tis very well, Mrs. Edging: pray will 
you let ſomebody get me a glaſs of fair water? 

Edg. Humph—her huff is almoſt over, I ſuppoſe 
I fee he's a villain ſtill. [ Afide. Exit. 

L. Gra. Well, that was the prettieſt fancy about 
obedience, ſure, that ever was. Certainly, a wo- 
man of condition muſt be infinuely happy under 
the dominion of ſo generous a lover. But how 
* came you to forget kicking and whipping all this 
„ while? Methinks, you ſhould not have left ſo fa- 
„ ſhionable an article out of your ſcheme of go- 
_ * vernment. WTF 

Sir Cha. Um—— No, there is too much trouble 
in that; though I have known them of admirable 
« uſe in reformation of ſome humourſome gentle- 
* women.' 

L. Gra. But cne * more, and I have done 
Pray, what degree of ſpirit muſt the lady have, that 
is to make herſelf Rapp under ſo much freedom, 
order, and tranquillity ? 

Sir Cha. Oh, ſhe muſt at leaſt have as wack 
ſpirit as your ladyſhip, or ſhe'd give me nc plea- 
ſure in breaking it. 

L. Gra. No, that would be 8 You 
had better take one that's broken to your hand: 
there are ſuch ſouls to be hired, I believe; things 
that will Tub your temples in an evening, till you 
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fall faſt aſleep in their laps; creatures, too, that 
think. their wages their reward. I fancy, at laſt, 
that will be the beſt method for the lazy paſſion of 
a married man, that has out- lved his any other ſenſe 
of gratification. 

Sir Cha. Look you, madam; I have loved you 
very well a great while; now you would have me 
love you better and longer, which is not in my pow- 
er to do; and I don't think there is any plague up- 
on earth, like a dun that comes for more money 
than one is ever likely to be able to pay. 

L. Gra. A dun! Do you take me for a dun, fir? 
Do I come a dunning to you? [ Walks in a heat. 

Sir Cha. Hiſt! don't expoſe yourſe{——here's 
company a 

L. Gra. I care not A dun ! You ſhall ſee, fir, 
IT can revenge an affront, tho' I deſpiſe the wretch 
that offers it -A dun! Oh, I-could die with laugh- 
ing at the fancy! g [ Exit, 

bir Cha. So—ſhe's in admirable order Here 
comes my lord; and, I am afraid, in the very nick 
of his occafion for her. 


Enter Lord Mozz1ovs. | | 
Z. Mor. Oh, Charles, undone again! all is loft 


and ruined. 

Sir Cha. What's the matter now ? 

L. Mor. T have been playing the fool yonder, 
even to contempt; my ſenſeleſs jealouſy has confeſ- 
ſed a weakneſs I never ſhall forgive myſelf. She 
has inſulted on it to that degre2 too—-I can't bear 


the thought Oh, Charles, this devil ſtill is miſ- 
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treſs of my heart! and I could daſh my brains out 
to think how groſsly too I have let her know it. 

Sir Cha. Ah, how it would tickle her if ſhe ſaw 
you in this condition! ha, ha, ha! | 

L. Mor. Pr'vthee don't torture me: think of 
ſome preſent eaſe, or I ſhall burſt. 

Sir Cha. Well, well, let's hear, pray—What has 
fhe done to you? Ha, ha! 

L. Mor. Why, ever ſince I left you, ſhe 5 : 
treated me with ſo much coolneſs and ill nature, 
and that thing of a lord, with © ſo much laughin 
* eaſe, ſuch an acquainted,” ſuch a ſpiteful famili- 
arity, that, at the laſt, ſhe ſaw, and triumphed in 
my uneafineſs. 

Sir Cha. Well, and fo you left the yoom in a pet? 
Ha 

L. Mor. Oh, worſe, worſe ſtill! for at laſt, with 
half ſhame and anger mn my looks, I thruſt myſelf 
between my lord and her, preſſed her by the hand, 
and in a whiſper, trembling, begged her, in pity of 
herſelf and-me, to ſhew her good humour only where 
ſhe knew it was truly valued: at which ſhe broke 
from me with a cold ſmile, ſat her down by the 
peer, whiſpered him, and burſt into a loud laughter 
An my face. 

Sir Cha. Ha, ha! then would I have given fifty 
Pounds to have ſeen your face. Why, what in the 
name of common ſenſe had you to do with humility ? 
Will you never have enough on't? Death! twas 
Netting a lighted match to gunpowder, to blow your» 
ſelf up · 
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I. Mor. I feemy folly now, Charles. But what 
ſhall I do with the remains of life that ſhe has left 
me? 

Sir Cha. Oh, throw it at her feet, by all means! 
put on your tragedy face, catch faſt hold of her pet- 
ticoat, whip out your handkerchief, and in point 
blank verſe, defire her, one way or other, to make 
an end of the 'bufineſs. U a auhining tone. 

L. Mor. What a fool doſt thou make me 

Sir Cha. J only ſhew you as you came out of her 
hands, my lord. 

L. Mor. How contemptibly have I behaved. my= 
Telf? 

Sir Cha. That's exerting as you bear her beha- 
viour. 

L. Mor. Bear it? no—-I thank thee, Charles; 
thou haſt waked me now; and if I bear t—What 
have you done with my Lady Graveairs? 

Sir Cha. Your bufineſs, I beheve——She's rea- 
dy for you; ſhe's juſt gone down ſtairs, and if you 

don't make haſte after her, I expect her back again, 
with a knife or a piſtol preſently. 

L. Mor. I'Il go chis minute. 

Sir Cha. No, ſtay a little: here comes my lord; 
we'll ſee what we can get out of him, firſt. 

L. Mor. Methinks, now, I could laugh at 
her.“ 


Enter Lord FoprIxc rox. 


L. Fop. Nay, pr'ythee, Sir Charles, let's have a 
little of thee——We have been ſo chagrin without 
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thee, that, ſtop my breath, the ladies are gone half 
aſleep to church for want of thy company. 

Sir Cha. That's hard, indeed, while your lordſhip 
was among them. Is Lady Betty gone too? 

L. Fop. She was juſt upon the wing; but I caught 
her by the ſnuff- box, and ſhe pretends to ſtay to 
ſee if I'll give it her again, or no. 

L. Mor. Death! tis that I gave her, and the only 
preſent ſhe would ever receive from me—-Aſk him 
how he came by it. [Aſide to Sir Charles. 

Sir Cha. Pr'ythee don't be uneaſy———Did ſhe 
give 1t you, my lord? 

J. Fop. Faith, Charles, I can't fay ſhe did, or 
ſhe did not; but we were playing the fool, and I 
took it—a2 /a—Pſhaw! I can't tell thee in French 
neither; but Horace touches it to a nicety—'twas 
pignus direptum male pertinaci. 

L. Mor. So—but I muſt bear it If your lord- 
ſhip has a mind to the box, I'll and by you in keep- 
ing of jt. 

I. Fop. My lord, I am paſhonately obliged to 
you; but I am afraid I cannot anſwer your hazard- 
ing ſo much of the lady's favour. 

I. Mor. Not at all, my lord: tis poſſible I may 
Rot have the ſame regard to her frown that your 
lordſhip has. 

L. Fop. That's a bite, I am ſure——he'd give a 
Joint of his little finger to be as well with her as I 
am. [ Afide.] But here ſhe comes—-Charles, ſtand 
by me Muſt not a man be a vain coxcomb now, 

to think this creature followed one? 
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Sir Cha. Nothing ſo plain, my lord. 
L. Fop. Flattering devil ! 


Enter Lady BzTrTv. 


L. Betty. Pſhaw, my Lord Foppington ! pr'ythee 
don't play the fool now, but give me my ſnuff-box 
—Sir Charles, help me to take it from him. 

Sir Cha. You know I hate trouble, madam. 
L. Betty. Pooh! you'll make me ftay till prayers 
are half over now. | 
L. Fop. If you'll promiſe menot to go to church, 
I'll give it you. 
L. Betty. I'll proniiſe nothing at all; for poſi- 


tively I will have it. [ Struggling with him: 
L. Fop. Then, comparatively, I won't part with 
it. Ha, ha! [ Struggles with her. 


L. Betty. Oh, you devil, you have killed my arm ! 
Oh !——Well, if you'll let me have it, I'll give 
you a better. 

L. Mor. Oh, Charles! that has a view of diſ- 
tant kindneſs in it. [ Afide to Sir Charles. 

L. Fop. Nay, now I keep it ſuperlatively——I 
find there's a ſecret value in it. 

L. Beiiz. Oh, diſmal! Upon my word, I am 
only aſhamed to give it to you. Do you think I 
would offer ſuch an odious fancied thing to any 
body I had the leaſt value for? 

Sir Cha. Now it comes a little nearer, methinks 
it does not ſeem to be any kindneſs at all. 


[ Afide to Lord Morelove. 
D 
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L. Fop. Why, really, madam, upon ſecond view, 
it has not extremely the made of a lady's utenſil. 
Are you ſure it never held any thing but ſnuff? 

L. Beity. Oh, you monſter! 

L. Fop. Nay, I only aſk, becauſe it ſeems to me 
to have very much the air and fancy of Monſieur 
Smoakandſot's tobacco- box. 

L. Mor. I can bear no more. : 

Sir Cha. Why, don't, then; I'll ſtep in to the 
company, and return to your relief immediately. 

| [ Exit, 

L. Mor. [To Lady Bet.] Come, madam, will 
your ladyſhip give me leave to end the difference ? 
Since the ſlightneſs of the thing may let you beſtow 
it without any mark of favour, ſhall I beg it of 
your ladyſhip. 

I. Bet. Oh, my lord, nobody ſooner— I beg 
you give it, my lord. | Looking earneſily on Lord Fop. 
who, ſmiling, gives it to Lord Mor. and then bows 
gravely to her.] 

L. Mor. Only to have the honour of reſtoring it 
to your lordſhip; and if there be any other trifle of 
mine your lordſhip has a fancy to, tho' it were a 
miſtreſs, I don't know any perſon in the world that 
has ſo good a claim to my reſignation. 

L. Fop. Oh, my lord, this generoſity will diſtract 
me 

L. Mor. My lord, I do you but common juſtice. 
But from your converſation, I had never known the 
true value of the ſex. You poſitively underſtand 


them the beſt of any man breathing; therefore L 
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think every one of common prudence ought to re- 


Hgn to you. 

L. Fop. Then, poſitively, your lordſhip is the 
moſt obliging perſon in the world; for I'm ſure 
your judgment can never like any woman that is 
not the fineſt creature in the univerſe. 

| [ Bowing to Lady Betty. 

L. Mor. Oh, your lordſhip does me too much 
Honour | I have the worſt judgment in the world; 
no man has been more deceived in it. 

L. Fop. Then your lordſhip, I preſume, has been 
apt to chooſe in a maſk, or by candle-light. 

L. Mor. In a maſk, indeed, my lord, and of all 
maſks the moſt dangerous. 

L. Fop. Pray, what's that, my lord? 

L. Mor. A bare face. 

L. Fop. Your lordſhip will pardon me, if J don't 
ſo readily comprehend how a woman's bare face can 
hide her face. 

L. Mor. It often hides her heart, my lord; and 
therefore I think it ſometimes a more dangerous 
maſk than a piece of velvet : that's rather a mark 
than a diſguiſe of an ill woman. But the miſchiefs 
ſkulking behind a beauteous form give no warning; 
they are always ſure, fatal, and innumerable. 

L. Betty. Oh, barbarous aſperſion! My lord 
Foppington, have you nothing to ſay for the poor 
women ? 

L. Fop. I muſt confeſs, madam, nothing of this 
nature ever happened in my courſe of amours. I 
always judge the beauteous part of a woman to be 
the molt agreeable part of her compoſition; and 
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when once a lady does me the honour to toſs that 
into my arms, I think myſelf obliged, in good na- 
ture, not to quarrel about the reſt of her equipage. 

L. Betty. Why, ay, my lord, there's ſome good 
humour in that now. 

L. Mor. He's happy in a plain Engliſh ftomach, 
madam; I could recommend a diſh that's perfectly 
to your lordſhip's goat, where beauty is the only lauce 
to it. 

L. Betty. So 

L. Fab. My lord, when my wine's right, I never 
care it ſhould be zeſted. 

L. Mor. I know ſome ladies would thank you for 
that opinion. 

L. Betty. My Lord Morelove | 1s really grown 
ſuch a churl to the women, I don't only think he is 
not, but cann't conceive how he ever could be, in 
love. | 

L. Mor. Upon my word, madam, I once thought 
Twas; \ [ Srialing. 

L. Betty. Fie, fie! how could you think ſo? I 
fancy now you had only a mind to domineer over 
ſome poor creature, and ſo you thought you were in 
love, ha, ha! 

L. Mor. The lady I loved, madam, grew ſo un- 
fortunate in her conduct, that at laft the brought 
me to treat her with the ſame indifference and civi- 
lity as I now pay your ladyſhip. 

L. Betty. And, ten to one, juft at that time ſhe 
never thought you ſuch tolerable company. 

IL. Mor. That I cann't ſay, madam; for at that 
time ſhe grew ſo affected, there was no judging of 
her thoughts at all. [ Mimicking ber. 
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Oh, you inconſtant creature! 

L. Mor. No, madam, to have loved her on had | 
been inconſtancy; for ſhe was never two _—_ to- 
gether the ſame woman. 

[ Lady Bet. and Lord Mor. pe to talk, 

L. Fop. [Aſide.] Ha, ha, ha! I ſee he has a mind 
to abuſe her; ſo I'll even give him an opportunity 
of doing his bufnel with her at once for ever 
My lord, I perceive your lordſhip is going to be 
good company to the lady; and, for her ſake, I 
don't think it hs manners in me to diſturb ö yYOu— 


Enter Sir CHARLES. 


Sir Cha. My Lord Foppington—— JS 

L. Fop. Oh, Charles! I was juſt wanting thee 
Hark thee—T have three thouſand ſecrets for thee 
I have made ſuch diſcoveries! to tell thee all in 
one word, Morelove's as n of me as the devil, 
he, he, he! 

Sir Chu. Is it N Has the given hin = 
occaſion ? 

L. Fop. Only rallied 15 to deach upon my ac- 
count; ſhe told me, within, juft now, ſhe'd uſe him 
like a dog, and begged me to draw off for an p- 
portunity. 

Sir Cha. Oh, keep in while che ſcent 1 and 
{he is your own, my lord. 

L. Fop. I cann't tell that, Charles; but I am fore 
the is fairly unharboured; and whey once I throw 
off my inclinations, I afealty {allow them ull the. 
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game has enough on't: and between thee and I, ſhe 


is pretty well blown too; ſhe cann't ſtand long, I 
believe; for, curſe catch me, if I have not rid down 
dalf a thouſand pounds after her already, 

Sir Gha. What do you mean ? 

I. Fab. I have loft five hundred to her at piquet 
* dinner. 

Sir Cba. Lou are a fortunate man, faith ; you are 
reſalvad not to be thrown out, I ee. - 
I. Fag. Hang it, what ſhould a man come out 
for, if he does not keep up to the ſport? 
Sir Ca. Well puſhed, my lord. 

L. Fop. Tayo! have at her 

Sir Cha. Down, down, my lord——ah ! ware 
haunches! 

L. Fep. Ah, Charles! [ Zarbracing him.] Pr'ythee, 
let's 6bſerve a little: there's a fooliſh cur, now I 
have-run her to a Rand, has a mind to be at her by 
himſelf, and thaw ſhalt lee, ſhe won't ſtir out of her 
way for him. [ T hey fand afide.. 

Z. Mor. Ha, ha! your ladyſhip is very grave of 
2 ſudden; you look as if your lover had infolently 
recovered his common ſenſes. 

L. Betty. And your lordſhip is ſo very gay, and 
unlike yourſelf, one would ſwear you were juſt come 
from the pleaſure of making your miſtreſs afraid of 
you. | 
I. Mor, No, faith, quite contrary; for, do you 
know, madam, I have juſt found out, that, upon 
your account, I have made myſelf one of the moſt 


ridiculous puppies upon the face of the earth 


have, upon my faith——nay, and ſo extravagantly 
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ſuch, ha, ha, ha! that it is at laſt become a jeſt even 
to myſelf; and I cann't help laughing at it for the 
ſoul of me, ha, ha, ha! a 

L. Betty. I want to cure him of that laugh, now. 
[Aſide.] My lord, fince you are fo generous, I'll 
tell you another fecret—Do you know, too, that I 
ſill find, (ſpite of all your great wiſdom, and my 
contemptible qualities, as you are pleaſed, now and 
then, to call them) do you know, I ſay, that I fee, 
under all this, that you ftill love me with the ſame 
helpleſs paſſion : and can your vaſt foreſight ima- 
zine I won't uſe you accordingly for theſe extraor- 
dinary airs you are pleaſed to give yourſelf? 

L. Mor. Oh, by all means, madam! *tis fit you 
ſhould, and I expect it, whenever it is in your pow- 
er—Confuſion ! [ Afede. 

L. Betty. My lord, you have talked to me this 
half hour, without confeſſing pain. [ Pauſer and af- 
fed to gape.] Only remember it. 

L. Mor. Hell and tortures! 

L. Betty. What did you ſay, my lord ? 

L. Mor. Fire and furies ! 

L. Betty. Ha, ha! he's difordered——NowT am 
eaſy——— My Lord Foppington, have you a mind to 
your revenge at picquet ? 

L. Fop. I have always a mind to au opportunity 
of entertaining your ladyſhip, madam. 

[ Lady Betty coquets with Lord Fop. 

L. Mor. Oh, Charles! the infolence of this wo- 
man might furniſh out a thouſand devils. 

Sir Cha. And your temper 1s enough to furniſh 
out a thouſand ſuch women. Come away; I have 
buſineſs for you upon the terrace. 
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L. Mor. Let me but ſpeak one word to her. 

Sir Cha. Not a ſyllable: the tongue's a weapon 
you'll always have the worſt at; for I ſee you have 
no guard, and ſhe carries a devilſh edge. 

L. Betty. My lord, don't let any thing I have 
ſaid frighten you away; for if you have the leaft 
inclination to ſtay and rail, you know the old con- 
ditions; tis but your aſking me pardon the next 
day, and you may give your paſſion any liberty you 
think fit. : 

L. Mor. Daggers and death! 

Sir Cha. 7s the man diſtraded? 

L. Mor. Let me ſpeak to her now, or I ſhall 
burſt 

Sir Cha. Upon condition you'll ſpeak no more of 
her to me, my lord, do as you pleaſe. 

L. Mor. Pr * pardon me———lI know not 
what to do. 

Sir Cha. Come along; I'll ſet you to work, I 
warrant you Nay, nay, none of your parting 
ogles—— Will you go? 

L. Mor. Yes——and I hope for ever 

| [ Exit Sir Cha. pulling away Lord Mor. 

Z. Fop. Ha, ha, ha! Did ever mortal monſter 
ſet up for a lover with ſuch unfortunate qualifica- 
tions? 

IL. Betty. Indeed, my Lord Morelove has jome- 
thing ſtrangely fingular in his manner. 

L. Fop. I thought I ſhould have burſt to ſee the 
creature pretend to rally, and give himſelf the airs 
of one of us—But, run me through, madam, your 


ladyſhip puſhed like a fencing maſter; that laſt 
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chruſt was a coup de grace, I believe: I'm afraid his 
honour will EP meet a2 en in haſte 
again. 

I. Betty. Not unleſs ks dah Sir Charles; 
keeps him better in practice, perhaps Well, the 
humour of this creature has done me ſignal ſervice 
to-day. I muſt keep it up, for fear of a ſecond en- 
gagement. (Alate. 

L. Fop. Never was pews wit ſo- foiled at his « own 
weapon, ſure! | I 1. 

L. Betty. Wit! had 1 ever any pretencs to it? 

L. Fop. Ha, ha! he has not much in love, Ithink, 
tho' he wears the reputation of a very pretty young 
fellow among ſome ſort of people; but, ſtrike me 
flupid, if ever I could diſcover common ſenſe in all 
the progreſs of his amours: he expects a woman 
ſhould like him for endeavouring to convince her, 
that ſhe has not one good quality belonging. to the 
whole compoſition of her foul and body.  / 

L. Betty. That, I ſuppoſe, is only in a modeſt 
hope that ſhe'll mend her faults, to qualify herſelf 
for his vaſt merit, ha, ha! 

I. Fop. Poor Morelove! I ſee ſhe cann't e 
him. Aſide. 
I. Betty. Or if one really had all thoſe faults, 
he does not conſider that fincerity in love is as much 
out of faſhion as ſweet ſnuff; nobody takes it now. 

L. Fop. Oh, no mortal, madam, unleſs it be here 
and there a ſquire, that's making his lawful court 
to the cherry-cheek charms of my Lord Biſhop's. 
great fat daughter in the country. 

D 3 
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Z. Betty. O what a ſurfeiting couple has he put 
together | Throwing her hand careleſely upon his. 

L. Fop. Fond of me, by all that's tender Poor 
fool, I'll give thee eaſe immediately. [ Aide. ]—— 
But, madam, you were pleaſed juſt now to offer me 
my revenge at pus here's nobody with- 
in, and I think we cann't make uſe of a dauer op- 
portunity. 

IL. Betty. O! no: not now, my lord have 
a favour I would fain beg of you firſt. ; 

L. Fop. But time, madam, is very precious in 
this place, and I ſhall not eafily forgive myſelf if I 
don't take him by the forelock. 

L. Betty, But I have a great mind to have a little 
more ſport with my Lord Morelove firſt, and would 
fain beg your afſſifitance. ; 

I. Fog. O! with all my ever; and, upon ſe- 
cutnd thoughts, I don't know but piquing a rival in 
public may be as good ſport as being well with a 
miſtreſs in private: for, after all, the pleaſure of a 
fine woman is like that of her virtue, not fo much 
in the thing, as the reputation of having it. [ Afide.] 
—-Well, madam, but how can I ſerve you in this 
affair? 

L. Betty. Why, methought, as my Lord More- 
love went out, he ſhewed a ſtern reſentment in his 
look, that ſeemed to threaten me with rebellion, and 
downright defiance: now I have a great fancy that 
you and I ſhould follow him to the Terrace, and 
laugh at his reſolution before he has time to put it 
in practice. 
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L. Fop. And ſo puniſh his fault before he com- 
mits it! ha! ha! ha! 

L. Betty. Nay, we won't give him time, if his. 
courage ſhould fail, to repent it. 

L. Fop. Ha! ha! ha! let me blood, if I don't 
long to be at it, ha! ha! 

L. Betty. O! 'twill be ſuch diverſion to ſee him 
bite his lips, and broil within, only with ſeeing us 
ready to ſplit our ſides in laughing at nothing! ha! 
ha ! 

IL. Fop. Ha! ha! I ſee the creature does really 
like me. Ade. And then, madam, to hear him 
hum a broken piece of a tune, in affectation of his 
not minding us—'twill be ſo fooliſh, when we know 
he loves us to death all the while, ha ! ha ! 

L. Betty. And if at laft his ſage mouth ſhould 
open in ſurly contradiction of our humour, then 
will we, in pure oppoſition to his, immediately fall 
foul upon every thing that 1s not gallant and faſhi- 
onable: conſtancy ſhall be the mark of age and 
uglineſs, virtue a jeſt, we'll rally diſcretion out of 
doors, lay gravity at our feet, and only love, free 
love, diforder, liberty, . and n be our ſtand- 
ing principles. 

L. Fop. Madam, you tranſport me: for if ever 
I. was obliged to nature for any one tolerable qua- 
lification, twas poſitively the talent of being ex- 
uberantly pleaſant upon this ſubject-I am impa- 
tient—my fancy's upon the 2 fly | 
to him. 

J. Betty. No, no; ſtay till I a got out; 
our going together won't be ſo proper. 
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L. Fop. As your ladyſhip pleaſes, madam—But 
when this affair is over, you won't forget that I have 
a certain revenge due. 

L. Betty. Aye, aye! after ſupper I am for you— 
Nay, you ſhan't ſtir a ſtep, my lord! 

[Seeing her to the door. 

L. Fop. Only to tell you, you have fixed me 
yours to the laſt exiſtence of my ſoul's eternal en- 
tity. YE 
Z. Betty. O, your ſervant. * [ Extt. 

L. Fop. Ha, ha! ſtark mad for me, by all that's 
handſome! Poor Morelove ! That a fellow, who has 
ever been abroad, ſhould think a woman of her ſpi- 
Tit is to be taken by a regular ſiege, as the con- 
*« federates do towns, when © ſo many of the 
French ſucceſſes might have ſhewn him,” the ſu- 
reſt way is to whiſper the governor. —* How can a 
coxcomb give himſelf the fatigue of bombarding 
da woman's underſtanding, when he may with ſo 
* much eaſe make a friend of her conftitution-—” 
Fll ſee if I can ſhew him a little French play with 
Lady Betty—let me ſee—aye, I'll make an end of 
it the old way, get her into picquet at her own 
lodgings—not mind one tittle of my play, give her 
every game before ſhe's half up, that ſhe may judge 
of the ftrength of my inclination by my haſte of 
loſing up to her price; then of a ſudden, with a 
familiar leer, cry—--rat piquet--—ſweep counters, 
cards, and money all upon the floor, © donc—!' af- , 


faire eft faite. [ Exit, 
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ACT IV. SCENE I. 


The Caftle Terrace. Enter Lady Berry, and Lady 
| Lane. | 


Lady Easy. 
M. dear, you really talk to me as if I were your 
lover and not your friend: or elſe J am ſo dull, 
that by all you've faid I can't make the leaſt gueſs 
at your real thoughts——Can you be ſerious for a 
moment ? 

L. Betty. Not eafily : but 1 weld do more to 
oblige you. 

L. Eaſy. Then pray deal ingenuouſly, 2 tell 
me without reſerve are you ſure you don't love my 
Lord Morelove? * 

L. Betty. Then ſeriouſly—--I think not But 
becauſe I won't be poſitive, you ſhall judge by the 
worſt of my ſymptoms -Firſt, I own I like his 
converſation, his perſon has neither fault, nor 
beauty—well enough—1I don't remember I ever ſe- 
cretly wiſhed myſelf married to him, or that I 
ever ſeriouſly reſolved againſt it. 

L. Eaſy. Well, ſo far you are tolerably ſafe ;—- 
But come -as to his manner of addreſſing you, 
what effect has that had? 

IL. Betty. I am not a little pleafed to obſerve few 
men follow a woman with the ſame fatigue and ſpi- 
rit that he does me — am more pleaſed when he 
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lets me uſe himill; and if ever I have a favourable 
thought of him, tis when I ſee he can't bear that 
uſage. 

L. Eaſy. Have a care; that laſt is a dangerous 
ſymptom——he pleates your pride, I find. 

I. Betty. Oh! perfectly: in tha I own no 
mortal ever can come up to him. 

L. #aſy. But now, my dear | now comes the main 
point Jealouſy! Are you ſure you have never 
been touched with it? Tell me that with a ſafe con- 
ſcience, and then I pronounce you clear. 

L. Betty. Nay, then I defy him; for poſitively 
I was never jealous in my life. 

L. Easy. How, madam! have you never been 
ſtirred enough, to think a woman ſtrangely forward 
for being a little familiar in talk with him? Or, are 
you ſure his gallantry to another never gave you the 
leaſt diſorder? Were you never, upon no een, 
in an apprehenſion of loſing him? 

L. Betty. Hah | Why, madam— Bleſs me !—wh— 
wh——why ſure you don't call this jealouſy, my 
dear ? 

I. Eaſy. Nay, nay, that is not the buſineſ - 
Have you ever felt any thing of this nature, ma- 
dam? 

L. Beity. Lord! don't be ſo haſty, my dear 
any thing of this nature O Lud! I ſwear I don't 
like it: dear creature, bring me off here; for I am 
half frighted out of my wits. 

L. Eaſy. Nay, if you can rally upon't, your 
wound is not over deep, I'm afraid. 


IL. Beity. Well, that's comfortably ſaid, however. 
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L. Eaſy. But come to the 15 How far 
have you been jealous ? 

L. Betty. Why, — 0, bleſs me! He gave the 
muſic one night to my Lady Languiſh here upon 
the terrace: and (tho' the and I were very good 
friends) I remember I could not ſpeak to her in a 
week for't——Oh ! 

I. Eaſy. Nay, now you may laugh if you can: 
for, take my word, the marks are upon you But 
come what elſe ? 

L. Betty. O, nothing elle, n 1 my 
dear 

L. Kah. well one word more, and then I give 
ſentence: ſuppoſe you were heartily convinced, that 
he actually followed another woman? 

I. Betty. But, pray, my dear, what occaſion is 
there to ſuppoſe any ſuch a thing at all ? 

L. Eafy. Guilty, upon my honour. | 

L. Betty. Pſhaw! I defy him to ſay, that ever 
I owned any inclination for him. 

L. Eaſy. No, but you have given him terrible 
leave to gueſs it. 

L. Betty. If ever you ſee us meet again, you'll 
have but little reaſon to think ſo, I can aſſure you. 

L. Eaſy. That I ſhall ſee preſently; for here 
comes Sir Charles, _ I'm ture my lord can't be 
far off. 


Enter Sir CHARLES. 


Sir Cha. Servant, Lady Betty=—my dear, how 
do you do? 
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I. Eaſy. At your lervice, my dear——but, pray 
what have you done with my Lord Morelove ? 

I. Betty. Aye, Sir Charles, pray how does your 
pupil do? Have you any hopes of him? Is he do- 
cable ? 8 5 

Sir Cha. Well, madam, to confeſs your tri- 
* umph over me, as well as him, I own my hopes 
« of him are loſt. I offer'd what I cou'd to his 
« inſtruction, but he is incorrigibly yours, and un- 
% done—and the news, I preſume, does not diſpleaſe 

your ladyſhip. | 

« L. Betty. Fye, fye, Sir Charles, you : diſparage 
« your friend, I am afraid pow don't take 2 
* with bim... 

Sir Cha. Ha! I d * Bey, you ore 
nature won't let you fleep a nights; don't you love 
% dearly to hurt people? gi e 44:61 

„L. Betty. O! your ſervant: then, without a 

jeſt, the man is ſo unfortunate in his want of pa- 
« tience, that, let me die, if I don't often pity him. 

Sir Cha. Ha! Strange goodneſs—O that I were 
your lover for a month or two. 

IL. Betty. What then! 

* Sir Cha. I wou'd make that pretty heart's blood 
« of yours ach.in a fortnight. 

I. Betty. Hugh—lI ſhould hate you: your aſ- 
« ſurance wou'd make your addreſs intolerable. 

Sir Cha. I believe it wou'd, for I'd never ad- 
« dreſs you at all. 

« L. Betty. O! you clown you | 

« | Hitting him ith ber fan. 


- 
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* Sir Cha. Why, what to do? to feed a diſeaſed 
pride, that's eternally breaking out in the affecta- 
tion of an ill- nature, that——1n my conſcience I 
© believe is but affectation. 

* L. Betty. You, or your friend, have no great 
* reaſon to complain of my fondneſs, I believe. 
Ha, ha, ha!” 

Sir Cha. ¶ Looking earnefly at ber.] Thou inſolent 
creature! How can you make a jeſt of a man, 
whoſe whole life's but one continued torment, from 
your want of common gratitude ? | 

L. Betty. Torment! for my part, I really believe 
him as eaſy as you are. 

Sir Cha. Poor intolerable affectation! You know 
the contrary, you know him blindly yours, you 
know your power, and the whole pleaſure of your 
life's the poor and low abuſe of it. 

L. Betty. Pray how do I abuſe t——if I have 
any power. | 
Sir Cha. You drive him to extremes that make 

him mad, then puniſh him for acting againſt his rea- 
ſon: you've almoſt turned his brain, his common 
judgment fails him;“ he is now, at this very mo- 
ment, driven by his deſpair upon a project, in hopes 
to free him from your power, that J am ſenſible, 
and ſo muſt every one be that has his ſenſe, of 
courſe muſt ruin him with you, for ever. I al- 
* moſt bluſh to think of it, yet your unreaſonable 
e di{dain has forced him to it;“ and ſhould he now 


ſuſpect I offered but a hint of it to you, and in con- 
tempt of his deſign, I know he'd call my life to an- 
ſwer it: but I have no regard to men in madneſs, I 
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rather chooſe for once to truſt in your good-nature, 
in hopes the man, whom your unwary beauty had 
made miſerable, your generofity wou'd ſcorn to 
make ridiculous. 

L. Betty. Sir Charles, you charge me very home; 
I never had it in my inclination to make any thing 
ridiculous that did not deſerve it. Pray, what is 
this buſineſs you think ſo extravagant in him? 

Sir Cha. Something ſo abſurdly raſh and bold, 
you'll hardly forgive ev'n me that tell it you. ; 

L. Betty. O fie! If it be a fault, Sir Charles, I 
ſhall conſider it as his, not yours. Pray, what is it? 

* L. Eaſy. I long to know, methinks.” 

Sir Cha. You may be ſure he did not want my 
diſſuaſions from it. 

L. Betty. Let's hear it. 

Sir Cha. Why this man, whom I have known to 
love you with ſuch exceſs of generous deſire, whom 
I have heard in his ecſtatic praiſes on your beauty 
talk, till from the ſoft heat of his diſtilling thoughts, 
the tears have fall'n 

L. Betty. O! Sir Charles —— [| Bluſhing. 

Sir Cha. Nay, grudge not, fince tis paſt, to hear 
-what was (though you contemned it) once his merit: 
but now I own that merit ought to he forgotten. 

L. Betty. Pray, fir, be plain. 

Sir Cha. This man, I ſay, whoſe unhappy paſ- 
fon has ſo ill ſucceeded with you, at laſt has for- 
feited all his hopes (into which, pardon me, I con- 
feſs my friendſhip had lately flattered him) his hopes 
of even deſerving now your loweſt pity or regard. 
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I. Beity. You amaze me For I cann't ſuppoſe 
his utmoſt malice dares aſſault my reputation—and 
what 

Sir Cha. No, but he maliciouſly preſumes the 

world will do it for him; and indeed he has taken 
no unlikely means to make them buſy with their 
tongues: for he is this moment upon the open ter- 
race, in the higheſt public gallantry with my Lady 
Graveairs. © And to convince the world and me, 
„ he ſaid, he was not that tame lover we fancied 
© him, he'd ventureto give her muſic to-night : nay, 
I heard him, before my face, ſpeak to one of the 
* hautboys to engage the Teſt, and defired they 
* would all take their directions only from my La- 
* dy Graveairs.“ 
I. Betty. My Lady Graveairs! truly I think my 
lord's very much in the right on't for my part, 
Sir Charles, I don't ſee any thing in this that's fo 
very ridiculous, nor indeed that ought to make me 
think either the better or the worſe of him for't. 

Sir Cha. Pſhaw! pſhaw ! madam, you and I know 
*tis not in his power to renounce you; this is but 
the poor diſguife of a reſenting paſſion, vainly 
ruffled to a ſtorm, which the leaſt gentle look from 
you can reconcile at will, and laugh into a calm 
again. 

L. Betty, Indeed, Sir Charles, I ſhan' t give my- 

ſelf that trouble, I believe. 

Sir Cha. So 1 told him, madam: are not all your 
complaints, ſaid I, already owing to her pride; and 
can you ſuppoſe this public defiance of it (which 
you know you cann't make good too) won't incenle 
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her more againft you? That's what I'd have, 
Taid he, ſtaring wildly ; I care not what becomes of 
me, fo I but live to ſee her piqued at it. 

L. Betty. Upon my word. I fancy my lord will 
find himſelf miftaken—1I ſhan't be piqued, I believe 


l muſt firſt have a value for the thing I loſe, be- 


fore it piques me: piqued ! ha, ha, ha! [ Diſordered. 

Sir Cha. Madam, you've ſaid the very thing I 
urged to him; I know her temper ſo well, ſaid I, 
that though ſhe doated on you, if you once ſtood 
out againſt her, ſhe d ſooner burſt than ſhew the 


leaſt motion of uneaſineſs. 


L. Betty. J can aſſure you, Sir Charles, my 
lord won't find himſelf deceived in your prep 


Plqued ! 
Sir Cha. She has it. - "[A4fede. 
IL. Eaſy. Alas, Poor woman! how little do our 
« paſhons make us! 


L. Betty. Not but I would adviſe hit to wy a 
little regard to my reputation in this. buſineſs; I 
would have him take heed of 5 n 
me. 

Sir Cha. Right, madam, that's nen 1 ſtrictly 
warned him of; for, amongſt friends, whenever the 
world ſees him follow another woman, the malici- 
ous tea-tables will be very apt to be free n your 
ladyſhip. 

L. Betty. T'd have him a that, methinks. 

Sir Cha. But, alas! madam, tis not in his power 
to think with reaſon; his mad reſentment has de- 
ſtroyed even his principles of common honeſty : he 
confiders nothing but a ſenſeleſs proud revenge, which 
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in his fit of lunacy tis impoſſible that either threats 
or danger can diſſuade him from. 

L. Betty. What! does he defy me, threaten me! 
then he ſhall ſee, that I have paſſions too, and know, 
as well as he, to fiir my heart againſt any pride 
that dares inſult me. Does he ſuppoſe J fear him? 
Fear the little malice of a flighted paſſion, that my 
own ſcorn has ſtung into a deſpiſed reſentment ! 
Fear him! O! it provokes me to think he dare have 
ſuch a thought ! 

L. Eaſy. Dear creature, don't diſorder yourſelf 
ſo. | 

L. Beity. Let me but live to ſee him once more 
within my power, and T'l] forgive the reſt of for- 
tune. 

L. Eaſy. © Well, I am certainly very ill- natured; 
for though I ſee this news has diſturbed my friend, 
I can't help being pleaſed with any hopes of my 
Lady Graveairs being otherwiſe diſpoſed of.” 
[Afide.) My dear, I am afraid you have provoked 
her a little too far. 

Sir Cha. Oh! not at all You ſhall ſee—-P'lL 
ſweeten her, and ſhe'll cool like a diſh of tea. 

I. Betty. T may fee him with his complaining 
face again | 

Sir Cha. J am ſorry, madam, you ſo wrongly 
judge of what I've told you; I was in hopes to have 
ſtirred your pity, not your anger: I little thought 
your generoſity would puniſh him for faults, which 
you yourſelf refolved he ſhould commit—— Yonder 


he comes, and all the worid with him: might I ad- 
vide you, madam, you ſhould not reſent the thing 
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at all——T would not ſo much as ſtay to ſee him 
in his fault; nay, I'd be the laft that heard of it: 
nothing can fling him more, or ſo juſtly puniſh his 
folly as your utter neglect of it. 

L. Eajy. Come, dear creature, be perſuaded, and 
go home with me? Indeed it will ſhew more in- 
difference to avoid him. 

L. Betty. No, madam, T'll oblige his vanity for 
once, and ftay to let him * how ſtrangely he has 
piqued me. 

Sir Cha. [Aſide.] O not at all to ſpeak of; you 
had as good part with a little of chat pride of yours, 
or I ſhall yet make it a very troubleſome companion 
to you. 


[ Goes from them and whiſpers Lord Morelove. 


Enter Lord ForeincTov, a litth after Lord Mor t- 
LOVE, and Lady GRAVEAIRS. 


L. Fop. Ladies, your ſfervant——O! we have 
wanted you beyond reparation — ſuch diverſion ! 

L. Betty. Well! my lord! have you ſeen my Lord 
Morelove ? 

L. Fop. Seen him! ha, ha, ha, ha !—-O! I have 
ſuch things to tell you, madam—you'll die 

L. Betty. O, pray let's hear them, I was never in 
a better humour to receive them. 

L. Fop. Hark you. [ T hey whiſper. 

L. Mor. So, ſhe's engag d already. [ To Sir Cha, 

Sir Cha. So much the better; make but a juſt 
advantage of my ſucceſs, and ſhe's undone, 


L. Fop. | 
7 Bas, | Ha! ha! hat 
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Sir Cha. You ſee already what ridiculous pains 
ſhe is taking to ſtir your jealouſy, and cover her 
own. 

15 rot | Ha! ha! ha! 

L. Mor. O, never fear me; for, upon my word, 
it now appears ridiculous even to me. 

Sir Cha. And, hark you. | Whiſpers L. Mor. 

L. Betty. And ſo the widow was as full of airs as 
his lordſhip ? 

Sir Cha. Only obſerve that, and it is impoſſible 
you can fail. [ Afade. 

L. Mor. Dear Charles, you have convinced me, 
and I thank you. : 

L. Gra. My Lord Morelove ! What, do you leave 
us? 

L. Mor. Ten thouſand pardons, madam, I was 
but juſt 

L. Gra. Nay, nay, no excuſes, my lord, ſo you 
will but let us have you again. 

Sir Cha. | Afide to Lady Graveairs.] I ſee you 
have good humour, madam, when you like your 
company. 

I. Gra. And you, I ſee, for all your mighty 
thirſt of dominion, could ſtoop to be obedient, if 
one thought it worth one's while to make you ſo. 

Sir Cha. Ha! power would make her an admi- 
rable tyrant. [ Afide. 

L. Eaſy. [Obſerving Sir Charles and Lady Grave- 
airs.] So! there's another couple have quarrelled 
too, I find-—Thoſe airs to my Lord Morelove, look 
as if deſigned to recover Sir Charles into jealouſy ; 
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I'll endeavour to join the company, and it may be, 
that will let me into the ſecret. [Afide.] My Lord 
Foppington, I vow this is very uncomplaiſant, to 
engroſs ſo agreeable a part of the company to your- 
ſelf. 

Sir Cha. Nay, my lord, this is not fair, indeed, 
to enter into ſecrets among friends Ladies, what 
ſay yon? I think we ought to declare againft it. 

L. Betty. Well, ladies, J ought only to aſk your 
pardon : my lord's excuſable, for I would haul him 
into a corner. 

L. Fop. I ſwear tis very hard, ho! I obſerve, 
two people of extreme condition can no ſooner 
grow particular, but the multitude of both ſexes 
are immediately up, and think their properties in- 
vaded 

L. Betty. Odious Lea 

L. Fop. Periſh the canaille. 

L. Gra. O, my lord, we women have all reaſon 


to be jealous of Lady Betty Modiſh's power. 


L. Mor. [ To Lady Betty.] As the men, madam, 
all have of my Lord Foppington; beſides, favou- 
rites of great merit diſcourage thoſe of an inferior 
claſs for their prince s ſervice; he has YE loſt 
you one of your retinue, madam, 

L. Betty. Not at all, my lord; he has als made 
room for another : one muſt 6 make vacan- 
cies, or there could be no preferments. 

L. Eaſy. Ha, ha! Ladies“ favours, my lord, like 
places at court, are not always held for life, you 


know. 
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I.. Betty. No, indeed! if they were, the poor fine 
women would be always uſed like their wives, and 
no more minded than the buſineſs of the nation. 

L. Eaſy. Have a care, madam: an undeſerving 
favourite, has been the ruin of many a „ 

ire. 

, L. Fop.. Ha, ha! Upon my ſoul, Lady Betty, we 
muſt grow more difcreet; for poſitively if we go on 
at this rate; we ſhall have the world throw you un- 
der the ſcandal of conſtancy; and I ſhall have all 
the ſwords of* condition at my throat for a monopo- 
liſt, 

I. Mor. O! chere s no great fear of that, my 
lord; though the men of ſenſe give it over, there 
will be always ſome idle fellows vain enough to be- 
lieve their merit may ſucceed as well as pore nog 
ſhip's. 

L. Betty. Or if they ſhould not, my lord, caſt- 
lovers, you know, need not fear being long out of 
employment, while there are ſo many well-diſpoſed 
people in the world————There are generally ne- 
glected wives, ſtale maids, or charitable widows, 
always ready to relieve the neceſſities of a diſap- 
pointed paffion—--and, by the way, hark you, Sir 
Charles—— 

L. Mor. [ Afide.) So! ſhe's Rirr'd, I fee; for 
* all her pains to hide it——ſhe would hardly have 
* glanced an affront at a woman ſhe was not piqued 
cc at.“ 

L. Gra. [ Afide.]. That wit eee at me, 
1 e but Fl return it. 

E 
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L. Betty. | Sofily to Sir Charles. ] Pray, how come 
you all this while-to truſt your miſtreſs ſo eafily ? 

Sir Cha. One is not ſo apt, madam, to be alarm- 
ed at the liberties of an old acquaintance, as per- 
haps your ladyſhip ought to be at the reſentment of 
an hard-uſed, honourable lover. 

L. Betty. Suppoſe I were alarined, how does that 
make you eaſy? | 

Sir Cha. Come, come, by wiſe at lat; my n 
ing them together, may eaſily convince you, that, 
(as I told you before,) I know his addreſſes to her 
are only outward, and it will be your fault now, if 
you let him go on tail the world thinks him in ear- 
neſt; and a thouſand buſy tongues are ſet upon ma- 
lictous enquiries into your reputation. 

L. Betty. Why, Sir Charles, do you ſuppoſe, 
while he behaves himſelf as he does, that I won't 
convince him.of my indifference ? 

Sir Cha: But hear me, madam— 

L. Gra. [Afide.} The air of that whiſper looks 
as if the lady had a mind to be making her peace 
again; and tis poſſible, his worſhip's being ſo bu- 
ſy in the matter too, may proceed as much from 
his jealouſy of my lord with me, as friendſhip to 
her; at leaſt I fancy ſo: therefore I'm reſolved to 


keep her ſtill piqued, and prevent it, though it be 


only to gall him Sir Charles, that is not fair to 
take a privilege you juſt now declared againſt in my 
Lord Foppington. 

L. Mor. Well obſerved, madam. 

L. Gra. Beſides, it looks ſo affected to whiſper, - 
when every body gueſſes the ſecret. 
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L. Mor. Ha, ha, ha! 
L. Bu. O! madam, your pardon in particular: 
but it is poſſible you may be miſtaken: che ſecrets 


of people that have any regard to their actions, are 


not ſo ſoon gueſſed, as theirs that have made a con- 
fidant of the whole town. 


L. Fop. Ha, ha, ha! 


L. Gra. A coquette in her affected airs of diſ- 


dain to a revolted lover, I'm afraid muſt exceed your 


ladyſhip in prudence, not to let the world ſee, at 


the ſame time, ſhe'd give her eyes to make her peace 
with him: i ha ! 


L. Mor. Ha, ha, ha! 


L. Betty. Twould be a mortification, indeed, if 


it were in the power of a fading widow's charms to 


prevent it; and the man muſt be miſerably reduced, 


fure, that could bear to live buried in woollen, or 


take up with the matherly comforts of a ſwanaſkin 


petticoat. Ha, ha! 

L. Fop. Ha, ha, ha! 

L. Gra. Widows, it ſeems, are not ſo ſqueamiſh 
to their intereſt; they know their own minds, and 
take the man they like, though it happens to 


be one that a froward, vain girl has diſobliged, and 


is pining to be fend with. 


L. Mor. Nay, though it happens to be one that 
confeſſes he once was fond of a piece of folly, and 
afterwards aſhamed on't. 


L. Betty. Nay, my oſs there's no ſtanding 
againſt two of you. 
L. Fop. No, faith, that's odds at tennis, my 
lord; not but if your ladyſhip pleaſes, I'll endea- 
E 2 
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vour to keep your back-hand a little; though upon 
my ſoul you may ſafely ſet me up at the line: for, 
knock me down if ever I ſaw a reſt of wit better 
played, than that laſt, in my life What ſay you, 
madam, ſhall we engage? 

I. Betty. As you pleaſe, my lord. 

L. Fop. Ha, ha, ha! Allons! tout de Lon jouer, 
mi lor. 

L. Mor. o, pardon me, fir, I ſhall never think 
myſelf in any thing a match for the lady. 

L. Fop. To you, madam. | 

I. Betty. That's much, my lord, when the world 
knows you have been ſo many years teaſing me to 
play. the fool with you. 

L. Fop. Ah bien-joues, Ha, ha, ha! 

L. Mor. At chat game, I confeſs your ladyſhip 
has choſen a much properer perſon to improve your 
hand with. . 

L. Fop. To me, madam—— My lord, I preſume 
whoever the lady thinks fit to play the fool with, 
will at leaſt be able to give as much envy as the 

wile perſon that had not wit enough to keep well 
with her when he was ſo. 

L. Gra. O! my lord! Both parties muſt needs 
be greatly happy; for I dare ſwear, neither will 
have any rivals to diſturb them. 

L. Mor. Ha! ha! 

L. Betty. None that will diſturb them, I dare 
ſwear. 

J. Fop. Ha! ha! ha! 

L. Mor. 

I. Gra. hu ha! ha! 

L. Betty. 
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Sir Cha. J don't know, gentlefolks——but you 
are all in extreme good humour, methinks, I hope 
there's none of it affected. 

L. Eaſy. 1 ſhou'd be loth to anſwer for any but 
my Lord Foppington. [ Afede. 

L. Betty. Mine is not, 1'1l ſwear. | 

L. Mor. Nor mine, I'm ſure. 

L. Gra. Mine's fincere, depend upon't. 

L. Fop. And may theeternal frowns of the whole 
ſex doubly demme, if mine is not. 

L. Eaſy. Well, good people, I am mighty glad 
to hear it. You have all performed extremely 
well: but if you pleaſe, you ſhall ev'n give over 
your wit now, while it is well. 

L. Betty. [To herſelf.] Now I ſee his humour, 
I'll ſta d it out, if I were ſure to die for't. 

Sir Cha. You ſhou'd not have proceeded ſo far 
with my Lord Foppington, after what I had told 
you. [ Afide to Lady Betty. 

L. Betty. Pray, Sir Charles, give me leave to un- 
derſtand myſelf a little. 

Sir Cha. Your pardon, madam. I thought 2 


right underſtanding wou'd have been for both your 
intereſt and reputation. 


L. Betty. For his, perhaps. 

Sir Cha. Nay, then, madam, it's time for me to 
take care of my friend. 

L. Betty. I never, in the leaſt, doubted your 


friendſhip to him in any thing that was to ſhew your- 
ſelf my enemy. 


Sir Cha. Since ſee, madam, you have ſo ungrate- 
tal a ſenſe of my Lord Morelove's merit, and my 
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ſervice, I ſhall never be aſhamed of uſing my 
power henceforth to keep him entirely out of your 
ladyſhip's. 

L. Betty. Was ever any thing ſo inſolent! I could 
find in my heart to run the hazard of a downright 
compliance, if it were only to convince him, that 
my power, perhaps, is not inferior to his. 

Tre hach 
L. Eaſy. My Lord Foppington, I think you ge- 
nerally lead the company upon theſe occaſions. 
Pray will you think of ſome prettier ſort of diver- 
fion for us than parties and whiſpers? 
I. Fop. What ſay you, ladies, ſhall we ſtep and 
ſee what's done at the baſſet-table? 

L. Betty. With all my heart ; Lady Eaſy—— 

L. Eajy. I think tis the beſt thing we can do, 
and becauſe we won't part to-night, you ſhall all 
ſup where you dined What ſay you, my lord? 

L. Mor. Your ladyſhip may be ſure of me, ma- 
dam. 

I. Fop. Aye! aye! we'll all come. 
I. &ofy. Then pray let's change parties a little. 

My Lord Foppington, you ſhall *ſquire me. 

T. Foep. O] you do me honour, madam. 

L. Betty. My Lord Morelove, pray let me ſpeak 
with you. 

I. Mor. Me, madam? 

L. Betty. If you pleaſe, my lord. 

Z. Mor. Ha! that look thot through me. What 
can this mean? [Afide. 
L. Betty. This is no proper place to tell you what 
it is, but there is one thing I'd fain be truly an- 
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ſwered in: I ſuppoſe you'll be at my Lady Eaſy's 
by and by, and if you'll give me leave there—— 

L. Mor. If you pleaſe to do me that. honour, 
madam, I ſhall certainly be there. 

I. Betty. That's all, my lord. 

L. Mor. Is not your ladyſhip for 8 

L. Betty. If your lordſhip dares venture with me. 


Z. Mor. O! madam! [ Taking her hand.] How 


my heart dances! what heav'nly muſic's in her voice, 
when ſoftened into kindnefs. IA. 
L. Betty. Ha! his hand trembles——Sir Charles 
may be miſtaken. 
L. Fop. My Lady Graveairs, you won't let Sir 
Charles leave us? [ Exeutt. 
[Manent Sir Charles and Lady Graveairs. 
L. Gra. No, my lord, we'll follow you ſtay 
2 little. [ To Sir Charles. 
Sir Cha. I thought your ladyſhip deſigned to fol- 
low them. 
L. Gra. Perhaps I'd ſpeak with you. 


Sir Cha. But, madam, conſider, we hall © cer-. 


tainly be obſerved. ' 
L. Gra. Lord, fir, if you think it ſuch a feu 


| Exit haſtily. . 


Sir Cha. Is ſhe gone] let her go, &c. ¶ Exit inging-. 
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ACT Y. SCENE I. 


Continues, Enter Sir = ESTI and Lord Mokz- 
LOVE. ; 


Sir CHARLES. 


Cors a little this way—— My Lady Graveairs had 
an eye upon me as I ſtole off, and I'm apprehenſive 
will make uſe of any opportunity to talk with me. 
I. Mor. O! we are pretty fafe here Well, 
you were ſpeaking of Lady Betty. 

Sir Cha. Aye, my lord——T1 ſay, 3 
ing all this ſudden change of her behaviour, I wou'd 
not have you yet be too ſecure of her: for, be- 
t tween you and I, finee I told you, I have pro- 
4 fefſed myſelf an open enemy to her power with 
« you, tis not impoſſible but this new air of good 
humour may very much proceed from a little wo- 
man's pride, of convincing me you are not yet 
* out of her power. 

L. Mer. Not unlikely. But ſtill, can we make 
no advantage of it? 

Sir Cha. That's what I have been thinking of 
* —Jook you— Death! my Lady Graveairs! 

« L. Mar. Ha! ſhe will have audience, I find. 

* Sir Cha. There's no avoiding her the truth 
* is, I have owed her a little good-nature a great 
* while——1I ſee there is but one way of getting 
rid. of hex——I muft even appoint ber a day of 
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« payment at laft.” If you'll ſtep into my lodgings, 
my lord, I'll juft give her an anſwer, and be with 

you in a moment. 
Z. Mor. Very well, I'll ſtay there for you. 
[Exit Lord Morelove. 


Enter Lady GRAvEAIIASs on the other fide. 


L. Gra. Sir Charles! 

Sir Cha. Come, come, no more of theſe re- 
proachful looks; you'll find, madam, I have deſerv- 
ed better of you than your jealouſy imagines—ls it 
a fault to be tender of your reputation ? fye, 
fye—This may be a proper timeto talk, and of my 
contriving too ou ſee I juſt now ſhook off my 
Lord Morelove on purpoſe. 

L. Gra. May I believe you? 

Sir Cha. Still doubting my fidelity, and miſtaking 
my diſcretion for want of good-nature. 

L. Gra. Don't think me troubleſome For 
I confeſs 'tis death to think of parting with you: 
* fince the world ſees for you I have neglected friends 
and reputation, have ftood the little inſults of 
« diſdatnful prudes, that envied me perhaps your 
« friend{hip; have borne the freezing looks of near 
and general acquaintance Since this is ſo—don't 
« let them ridicule me too, and ſay my fooliſh va- 
* nity undid me? Don't let them point at me as 2 
* caſt miſtreſs? * 

Hir Cha. You wrong me, to ſuppoſe the thought: 
" you'll have better of me when we meet: View 


Mall you be at leiſure ? 
E 3 
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L. Gra. I confeſs I would ſee you once again; 
if what I have more to ſay prove ineffectual, per- 
haps it may convince me then, tis my intereſt to 
part with you Can you come to-night. 

Sir Cha. You know we have company, and I'm 
afraid they'll ſtay too late—— Cann't it be before 
ſupper ?—What's o'clock now? 

L. Gra. It's almoſt fix. 

Sir Cha. At ſeven then be ſure of me, till when 
I'd have. you go back to the ladies, to avoid ſuſpici- 
on, and about that time have the vapours. 

L. Gra. May I depend upon you? [ Exit. 

Sir Cha. Depend: on every thing—A very trouble- 
ſome buſineſs thiz—Send me once fairly rid on't— 
if ever I'm caught in an honourable affair again ! 
A debt now that a little ready civility, and away, 
would fatisfy, a man might bear with; but to have 
a rent- charge upon one's good- nature, with an un- 
conſcionable long ſcroll of arrears too, that would 
eat out the profits of the beſt eſtate in Chriſtendom 
—ah—intolerable! Well! I'Il even to my lord, and 
make off the thoughts on't. [ Exit. 


Enter Lady BzTTvY and Lady EAsv. 


L. Betty. I obſerve, my dear, you have uſual- 
iy this great fortune at play, it were enough to 
make one ſuſpect your good luck wich an huſband. 

„L. Eaſy. Truly I don't complain of my fortune 
either way. ", 

L. Berty. Pr'ythee tell me, you are often advi- 
fin me to it; are there thoſe real comfortable 
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4 
„advantages in marriage, that our old aunts and 
* grand-mothers would perſuade us of? 

„L. Eaſy. Upon my word, if I had the worſt 
«* huſband in the world, I ſhould ftill think ſo. 

I. Betty. Ay, but then the hazard of not hav- 
ing a good one, my dear. 
I. Eaſy. You may have a good one, I ite 
* ſay, if you don't give airs till you ſpoil him. 

LJ. Betty. Can there be the ſame dear, full de- 
light in giving eaſe as pain? Oh, my dear, the 
* thought of parting with one's power is r 
* table. 
IL. Haſy. And the keeping 1 it, till it dwindles 
into no power at all, is moſt ruefully fooliſh. 

L. Betty. But ftill to marry before one's hear- 
* tily in love 

I. Eaſy. Is not balf ſo formidable a calamity 
but if I have any eyes, my dear, you'll run 
no great hazard of that in venturing.on my Lord 
% Morelove———You don't. know, perhaps, that 
« within this half hour the tone of your voice is 
s ſtrangely ſoftened to him: ha! ha! ha! 

LJ. Betty. My dear, you are poſitively, one 
* or other, the moſt cenſorious creature in the 
* world —and ſo I ſee it's in wain to talk with you 
Pray, will you go back to the company ? 
JL. Eaſy. Ab! Poor Lady Betty! | Exeunt.** * 


14 
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SCENE IT. 


Charges to Sir Cnantzs's Lodging. Enter Sir 
__ CnraxLzs and Lord Moxziove, 


Z. Mor. Charles, you have tranſported me! you 
have made my part in the ſcene ſo very eaſy too, 'tis 
impoſſible I ſhould fail in it. 

Sir Cha. That's what I confidered ; for now 83 

more you throw yourſelf into her power, the more 
I ſhall be able to force her into yours. 
I. Mor. After all, (begging the ladies“ pardon) 
your fine women, like bullies, are only ſtout when 
they know their men: a man of an honeſt courage 
may fright em into any thing! Well, I am fully 
infiruted, and will about it inſtantly—Won't you 
go along with me? 

Sir Cha. That may not be ſo proper beſides, 
L have a little buñneſs upon my hands. 

L. Mor. Oh, your ſervant, fir——Good bye to 
you—-you ſhan't ſtir. 

Sir Cha. My lord, your ſervant=——[ Exit Lord 
Mor.] So! now to diſpoſe myſelf till tis time to 
think of my Lady Graveairs—Umph! I have no 
great maw to that buſineſs, methinks— don't find 
myſelf in humour enough to come up to the civil 
things that are uſually expected in the making up 
of an old quarrel] [Edging craſſes the flage.] 
There goes a warmer temptation by half; — Ha! 


into my wite's bed-chamber too I queſtion if 
the jade has any great bulinels there !—I, have a 
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fancy ſhe has only a mind to be taking the oppor- 
- tunity of no body's being at home, to make her 
peace with me—let me ſee—aye, I ſhall have time 
enough to go to her ladyſhip afterwards—Beſides, 
I want a little fleep, I find—Your young fops may 
talk of their women of quality—but to me now, 
there's a ſtrange agreeable convenience in a creature 
one 15 not obliged to ſay much to upon theſe occa- 
ſions. Laing. 


Enter EDG. 


Edg. Did you call me, ſir? 

Sir Cha. Ha! all's right=-{ Afide.]—Yes, madam, 
I did call you. [ Sits 

Edg. What would you pleaſe to have, fir? 

Sir Cha. Have! Why, I would have you grow a 
good girl, and know when you are well uſed, huſſy. 
 £dg. Sir, I don't complain of any thing, not I. 

Sir Cha. Well, don't be uneaſy—I am not an- 
gry with you now———Come and kiſs me. 

Edg. Lard, fir! 

Sir Cha. Don't be a fool, now——Come hither. 

Zdg. Pfau | | Goes to him. 

Sir Cha. No wry face—ſo—fit down. I won't 
have you look grave neither, let me ſee you ſmile; 
you jade, you. | 

Eds. Ha! ha! [ Laughs and — 

Sir Cha. Ah! you melting rogue. 

Hdg. Come, don't you be at your tricks now 
Lard! cann't you fit ſtill and talk with one! I am 


ſure there's ten times more love in that, and fifty 
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times the ſatisfaction, people may ſay what they 
will. ; 

Sir Cha. Well! now you're good, you ſhall have 
your own way—1 am going to lie down in the next 
room; and, ſince you love a little chat, come and 
throw my night-gown over me, and you ſhall talk. 


me to ſleep. LExit Sir Charles. 
Eds. Yes, fi for all his way, I ſee he likes 
me ſtill. | [Exit after him. 


SCENE III. 


Changes to the Terrace. Enter Lady BxTTv, Lady 
Easy, and Lord MoxtLove. 


L. Mor. Nay, madam, there you are too ſevere 
upon him; for, bating now and then a little vanity, 
my Lord Foppington does not want wit ſometimes 
to make him a very tolerable woman's man. 

L. Betty. But ſuch eternal vanity grows tireſome. 

I. Eaſy. Come, if he were not ſo looſe in his 
morals, his vanity methinks might be eaſily excuſed, 
conſidering how much tis in faſhion: for, pray ob- 
ſerve what's half the converſation of moſt of the 
fine young people about town, but a perpetual af- 
fectation of appearing foremoſt in the knowledge of 
manners, new modes, and ſcandal? and ja that I 
don't ſee any body comes up to him. 

I. Mor. Nor I, indeed and here he comes 


Pray, madam, let's have a little more of him; nobody 
ſhe ws him to more advantage than your ladyſhip. 
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L. Betty. Nay, with all my heart; you'll ſecond 
me, my lord. 
L. Mor. Upon occaſion, madam —— 
* Haſy. Engaging upon partes, my lord? 
Alide and ſmiling to L. Mor, 


Enter Lord FoPPINGTON. 


L. Fop. So, ladies! what's the affair now? 

I. Bet. Why, you were, my lord! I was allow- 
ing you a great many good qualities, but lady Eaſy 
ſays you are a perfect hypocrite : and that whate- 
ver airs you give yourſelf to the women, ſhe's con- 


fident you value no woman in the world equal to 


your own lady. 


L. Fop. You ſee, madam, how I am ſcandalized 
upon your account. But it's ſo natural for a prude 
to be malicious, when a man endeavours to be well 
with any body but herſelf; did you ever ohſerve 
ſhe was piqued at that before? ha! ha! 

L. Bet. I'll ſwear you are a provoking creature. 


L. Fop. Let's be more familiar upou't, and give 
her diſorder ! ha! ha! 


L. Bet. Ha! ha! ha! 
JL. Fep. Stap my breath, but lady Eaſy is an ad- 


mirable diſcoverer—Marr1age 1s indeed a prodigious 


ſecurity of one's inclination : a man's likely totake 


a world of pains in an employment, where he cann't 
be turn'd cut for his idleneſs. 

L. Bet. I vow, my lord, that's vaſtly generous 
to all the fine women; you are for giving them a 


deſpotic power in love, I ſee, to reward and puniſh 
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I. Fop. Ha! ha! Right, madam, what fignifies 
beauty without power? And a fine woman when 
ſhe's married makes as ridiculous a figure, as a 
beaten general marching out of a garriſon, 

I. Eaſy. I'm afraid, Lady Betty, the greateſt 
danger in your uſe of power, would be from a too 
heedleſs liberality; you would more mind the man 
than his merit. 

L. Fop. Piqued again, by all that's fretful—— 
Well, certainly to give envy 1s a pleaſure inexpreſ- 
ſible. [To Lady Betty. 

L. Bet. Ha! ha! | 

L. Eaſy. Does not ſhe ſhow him well, my lord? 

[ Afede to I.. Mor. 

L. Mor. Perfectly, and me to myſel.—- For now 
J almoſt bluſh to think I ever was uneaſy at him. 

| [To L. Eaſy. 

L. Fop. Lady Eaſy, I aſk ten thouſand pardons, 
I'm afraid I am rude all this while. 

L. Eaſy. Oh, not at all, my lord, you are al- 
ways good company, when you pleaſe: not but in 
ſome things, indeed, you are apt to be like other 
fine gentlemen, a little too looſe in your principles. 

L. Fop. Oh, madam, never to the offence of the 
ladies; I agree in any community with them; no- 
body is a more conſtant churchman, when the fine 
women are there. 

L. Eaſy. Oh fye, my lord, you ought not to go 
for their fakes at all. And I wonder, you that are 
for being ſuch a good huſband of your virtues, are 
not afraid of bringing your prudence into a lam- 


Poon or a play. 
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L. Beuy. Lampoons and plays, . are only 
things to be laughed at. 

L. Fop. Odſo! ladies, the court's coming home, 
I fee; ſhall not we make our bows ? 

L. Betty. Oh, by all means. 

L. Eaſy. Lady Betty, I muſt leave you: for I 
am obliged to write letters, and I know you won't 
give me time after ſupper. 

L. Betty. Well, my dear, I'll make a ſhort viſit 
and be with you. [Exit Lady Eaſy.] Pray what's 
become of my Lady Graveairs? 

I. Mor. Oh, I believe ſhe's gone home, madam, 
ſhe ſeemed not to be very well. 

L. Fop. And where's Sir Charles, my lord ? 

L. Mor. I left him at his own lodgings. 

L. Betty. He's upon ſome ramble, I'm afraid. 

L. Fop. Nay, as for that matter, a man may 
ramble at home ſometimes But here comes the 
chaiſes, we muſt make a little more haſte, madam. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE IP. 


Changes to Sir CuAR LES Lodging. Enter Lady 


EasY and a Servant. 


L. Eaſy. Is your maſter come home ? 
Serv. Yes, madam. 

L. Eaſy. Where is he? | 
Serv. I believe, madam, he's laid down to fleep, 
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L. Eaſy. Where's Edging? Bid her get me ſome 


wax and paper——ftay, it's no matter, now I think 
on it—there's ſome above upon my toilette. 
[Exeunt ſeverally. 


SCENE V. 


Opens and diſcovers Sir CHarLES without his Peri- 
wiz, and EDGING by him, both afleeþ in two eaſy 
Chairs. Then enter Lady Eazy, who ſtarts and 
trembles, ſome time unable to ſpeak. 


IL. Eaſy. Ha! pou me, virtue, patience, rea- 
ſon. 
Teach me to bear this killing fight, or let 
Me think my dreaming ſenſes are deceiv'd! 
For ſure a ſight like this might raiſe the arm 
Of duty ev'n to the breaſt of love! At leaſt 
Fil throw this vizor of my patience off: 
Now wake him in his guilt, 
And barefac'd front him with my wrongs. 
I'll talk to him till he bluthes, nay, till he—— 
Frowns on me, perhaps—and then 
I'm loſt azain—The eaſe of a few tears 
Is all that's left to me 
And duty too forbids me to inſult, 
When I have vow'd obedience—Perhaps 
The fault's in me, and nature has not form'd 
Me with the thouſand little requiſites 


That warm the heart to love 


Somewhere there is a fault 
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But Heav'n beſt knows what both of us deſerve: 
Ha! bare headed, and in ſo ſound a ſleep ! | 
Who knows, while thus expoſ'd to th' unwholeſome 
air, 
But Heav'n offended may o'ertake his crime, 
And, in ſome languiſhing diſtemper, leave him 
A ſevere example of its violated laws 
Forbid it mercy, and forbid it love. 
This may prevent it. 
[Takes a Steinkirk off her neck, and lays it gently 
on his head. 
And if he ſhould wake offended at my too buſy 
care, let my heart-breaking patience, duty, and my 
fond affection plead my pardon. —_ 
[After ſbe has been out ſome time, a bell rings; 
Edging wakes and flirs Sir Charles. 
Edg. Oh! 
Sir Cha. How now! what's the matter ? 
Edg. Oh, bleſs my ſoul, my lady's come home. 
Sir Cha. Go, go then. [ Bell rings, 
Edg. Oh, lud! my head's in ſuch a condition too. 
[ Runs to the glaſs.] T am coming, madam——Oh, 
Jud! here's no powder neither Here, madam. 
Exit. 
Sir Cha. How now? [Feeling the Stemkirk upon 
his head.] What's this? How came it here? | Puts 
on his <vig.] Did not I ſee my wife wear this to- day? 
„Death! ſhe cann't have been here, ſure—It 
could not be jealouſy that brought her home for 
* my coming was accidental—ſo too, I fear, was 
% hers—How careleſs have I been !—not to ſecure 


the door neither—"Twas fooliſh—It muſt be ſo! 
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This aſks a little thinking 
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She certainly has ſeen me here ſleeping with her 
** woman :——if ſo, how low an hypocrite to her 


muſt that fight have proved me?—-The thought 


has made me deſpicable ev'n to myſelf——How 
% mean a vice is lying, and how often have theſe 
empty pleaſures lulled my honour and my conſci- 
* ence to lethargy, while I groſsly have abuſed her, 
* poorly ſkulking behind a thouſand falſehoods ?— 
„% Now I reflect, this has not been the firſt of her 
* diſcoveries''——How contemptible a figure muſt 
I have made to her? A crowd of recollected 


circumſtances confirms me now, ſhe has been long 


acquainted with my follies, and yet with what amaz- 


ing prudence has ſhe borne the ſecret pangs of in- 
jured love, and wore an everlaſting ſmile to me? 
ſomething ſhould be 
done—T'll ſee her inſtantly, and be reſolved from 
her behaviour, [Exit. 


SCENE LI. 


Changes to another Room. Enter Lady Easy and 
EpcinG. 


L. Eaſy. Where have you been, Edging? 

Edg. Been, madam ! I=I—I—I came as ſoon as 
I heard you ring, madam. 

L. Eaſy. How guilt confounds her! but ſhe's be- 
low my thought—Fetch my laſt new ſack hither— 
J have a mind to alter it a little—make haſte, 
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Edg. Yes, madam——1 * ſhe does not ſuſpect 
any thing. [ Exit. 
L. Eaſy. Heigh ho! [ Sitting * ] I had forgot 
— but I'm unfit for writing now Twas an hard 
conflict yet it's a joy to think it over: a ſecret 
pride, to tell my heart my conduct has been juſt— 


How low are vicious minds that offer injuries, how 


much ſuperior innocence that bears em.—— Still 
there's a pleaſure ev'n in the melancholy of a quiet 
conſcience Away, my fears, it is not yet impoſſi - 
ble—for while his human nature is not quite ſhook 
off, I ought not to deſpair. 


Re-enter EDG1xG, with a Sack. 


Edg. Here's the ſack, madam. 

L. Eaſy. So, fit down there 
—here—rip off all that filver. 

 Edg. Indeed, I always thought it would become 

your ladyſhip better without it—-But now ſuppoſe, 
madam, you carry'd another row of gold round the 
ſcollops, and then you take and lay this filver plain 
all along the gathers, and your ladyſhip will per- 
fectly ſee, it will give the thing ten thouſand times 
another air. 

L. Eaſy. Pr'ythee don't be impertinent; do as I 
bid you. 

Edg. Nay, madam, with all my heart, your la- 
dyſhip may do as you pleaſe. | 

L. Eaſy. This creature grows ſo confident, and I 
dare not part with her, leſt he ſhould think it jea- 


louſy, [ Hide, 


and, let me ſee 
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Enter Sir CHARLES. 


Sir Cha. So, my dear! What, at work! how are 
you employed, pray ? 

LI. Ea. I was thinking to alter this ſack here. 

Sir Cha. What's amiſs? Methinks it's very pret- 
ty. 

Edg. Yes, fir, it's pretty enough for that matter, 
but my lady has a mind it ſhould be proper too. 

Sir Chg. Indeed! 

L. Eaſy. I fancy plain gold and black would be- 
come me better. 

Sir Cha. That's a grave thought, my dear. 

Edg. O, dear fir, not at all, my lady's much in 
the right; I am ſure, as it is, it's fit for nothing 
but a girl. 

Sir Cha. Leave the room. | 

Edg. Lord, fir! I cann't fiir—I muſt ſtay to 

Sir Cha. Go. [ Angrily.. 

Edg. [Throwing down the work haſtily, and cry- 
ing, aſide.) If ever I ſpeak to him again, I'll be 
burned. [ Exit Edging. 

Sir Cha. Sit ſtill, my Yor I came to talk with 
you and which you well may wonder at, what 
I have to ſay is of importance too, but tis in order 
to my hereafter always talking kindly to you. 

L. Eaſy. Your words were never diſobliging, nor 
can I charge you with a look that ever had the ap- 
pearance of being unkind. 

Sir Cha. The perpetual ſpring of your good hu- 
mour lets me draw no merit from what I have ap- 
peared to be, which makes me curious now to know 
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your thoughts of what I really am: and never hay- 
ing aſked you this before, it puzzles me: nor can L 


(my ſtrange negligence conſidered) reconcile to rea- 


ſon your firſt thought of venturing upon marriage 
with me. | 


L. Eaſy. I never thought it ſuch a hazard. 


Sir Cha. How could a woman of your reſtraint 


in principles, ſedateneſs, ſenſe, and tender diſpo- 
ſition, propoſe to lead an happy life with one (now 
I reflect) that hardly took an hour's pains, ev'n 
before marriage, to appear but what I am: a looſe, 
unkeeded wretch, abſent in all I do, civil, and as 
often rude without deſign, unſeaſonably thoughtful, 
eaſy to a fault, and, in my beſt of praiſe, but care- 
leſsly good-natured ? How ſhall I reconcile your 
temper with having made fo ſtrange a choice? 

L. Kaſy. Your own words may anſwer you 
Your having never ſeemed to be but what you real- 
ly were; and through that careleſſneſs of temper 
there ſtill ſhone forth to me an undeſigning honeſty, 
I always doubted of in ſmoother faces: thus, while 
I ſaw you took leaſt pains to win me, you pleafed 


and woo'd me moſt : nay, I have thought, that ſuch 


a temper could never be deliberately unkind: or, 
at the worſt, I knew that errors from the want of 
thinking might be borne; at leaſt, when probably 
one moment's ſerious thought would end em: theſe 
were my worſt of fears, and theſe, when weighed 
by growing love againſt my ſolid hopes, were no- 
thing. 

Sir Cha. My dear, your underſtanding ſtartles 
me, and juſtly calls my own in queſtion: I bluſh 
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to think I've worn ſo bright a jewel in my boſom, 
and, till this hour, have ſcarce been curious once to 
look upon its luſtre. 

IL. Eaſy. You ſet too high a value on the common 
qualities of an eaſy wife. | 

Sir Cha. Virtues, like benefits, are 0 when 
concealed: and I confeſs, I yet ſuſpect you of an 
higher value far than I have ſpoke you. 

I. Eaſy. I underſtand you not. 

Sir Cha. T'll ſpeak more plainly to you be free 
and tell me—— Where did you leave this handker- 
chief? 

L. Eaſy. Ha! 

« Sir Cha. What is it you ſtart at? You 45 the 
« queſtion. 

8 L. Eaſy. What ſhall I ſay? my Gn confound 


* Cha. Be not concerned, my dear, be eaſy in 
the truth, and tell me. 

L. Eaſy. I cannot Jpeak—and I could wiſh you'd 
not oblige me to it—'tis the only thing J ever yet re- 
fuſed you—and though I want reaſon for my will, 
let me not anſwer you. 

Sir Cha. Your will then be a reaſon; and Gince 
1 ſee you are ſo generouſly tender of eprneching 
me, it is fit I ſhould be eaſy in my gratitude, and 


make what ought to be my ſhame my joy; let me 


be therefore pleaſed to tell you now, your wondrous 
conduct has waked me to a ſenſe of your diſquiet 
paſt, and reſolution never to difturb it more—And 


(not that I offer ĩt as a merit, but yet in blind compli- 
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ance to my will) let me beg you would immediately 
diſcharge your woman. 

L. Eaſy. Alas! I think not of her=O, my 
dear, diſtract me not with this exceſs of goodneſs. 

| LIWeeping: 

Sir Cha. Nay, praiſe me not, leſt I reflect how 
little I have deſerved it;“ I ſee you are in pain to 
«* give me this confuſion.” —Come, I will not ſhock 
your ſoftneſs by my untimely bluſh for what is paſt, 
but rather ſooth you to a pleaſure at my ſenſe of 
joy, for my recover'd happineſs to come. Give 
then to my new-born love what name you pleaſe, it 
cannot, ſhall not be too kind: O! it cannot be too 
ſoft for what my ſoul ſwells up with emulation to 
deſerve—--Receive me then entire at laſt, and take 
what yet no woman ever truly had, my conquered 
heart. 

J. Eaſy. * O the ſoft treaſure! O the dear re- 
„ward of long deſerving love Now am I bleſt 
indeed to ſee you kind without the expence of pain 
in being ſo, to make you mine with eaſineſs: thus! 
thus to have you mine is ſomething more than hap- 
pineſs, tis double life, and madneſs of abounding 
joy. But it was a pain intolerable to give you a 
confuſion. 

Sir Cha. O thou engaging virtue! But I am too 
flow in doing juſtice to thy love: I know thy ſoft- 
neſs will refuſe me; but remember, I infiſt upon 
it—let thy woman be diſcharged this minute. 

L. Eaſy. No, my dear, think me not ſo low in 
faith, to fear, that, after what you have ſaid, it 


will ever be in her power to do me future injury ; 
F 
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when I can conveniently provide for her, I'll think 
on it: but to diſcharge her now, might let her gueſs 
at the occaſion; and methinks I would have our 
difference, like our endearments, be _ a ſe- 
cret to our ſervants. 

Sir Cha. Still my ſuperior every = PG it as 
you have better thought——Well, my dear, now 
I'Il confeſs a thing that was not in your power to 
accuſe me of; to be ſhort, I own this creature is 
not the only one I have been to blame with. 

L. Eaſy. 1 know ſhe is not, and was always leſs 
concerned to find it ſo, for conſtancy in errors might 
have been fatal to me. 

_ Cha. What is it you know, my dear? 

[ Surpriſed. 

TL. Eaſy. Come, I'm not afraid to accuſe you now 
my Lady Graveairs—— Your careleſſneſs, my 
dear, let all the world know it, and tt would have 
been hard indeed, had it been only to me a ſecret. 

Sir Cha. My dear, I will aſk no more queſtions, 
for fear. of being more ridiculous; I do confeſs, I 
thought my diſcretion there had been a maſter- piece 
How contemptible muſt I have looked all this 
while! ö i 

L. Eaſy. You ſhan't ſay ſo. 

Sir Cha. Well, to let you ſee I had ſome ſhame, 
as well as nature in me, .I had writ this to my La- 
dy Graveairs upon my firſt diſcovering that you 
knew I had wronged you: read it. 

L. Eaſy. | Reads.) Something has happened, 

* that prevents the viſit I intended you; 
* and I could gladly wiſh, you never 
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* would reproach me if I tell you, tis 
* utterly inconvenient that I ſhould ever 
* ſee you more. 


This indeed was more than I had merited. 


Enter a Servant. 


Sir Cha. Who is there? Here——Step with this 
to my Lady Graveairs. 

[ Seals the letter, and gives it to the ſervant. 

Serv. Yes, fir—Madam, my Lady Betty's come. 

L. Eaſy. I'll wait on her. 

Sir Cha. My dear, I am thinking there may be 
other things my negligence may have wronged you 
in; but be aſſured as I diſcover, all ſhall be cor- 
« rected.” ——Is there any part or circumſtance in 
your fortune that I can change or yet make eafier 
to you? 

L. Eaſy. None, my dear, your good-nature ne- 
ver ſtinted me in that; and now, methinks, I have 
teſs occaſion there than ever. 


Re-enter Servant. 


Serv. Sir, my Lord Morelove's come. 

Sir Cha. I am coming think I told you of 
the defign we had laid againft Lady Betty. | 

L. Eaſy. You did, and I ſhould be pleaſed to be 
myſelf concerned in it. 

Sir Cha. I believe we may employ you: I know 
he waits for me with impatiencc. But, my dear, 
won't you think me taſteleſs to the joy you have 
+ Ol 
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given me, to ſuffer at this time any concern but you 
to employ my thoughts? | 

L. Eaſy. Seaſons muſt be obeyed; and ſince I 
know your friend's happineſs depending, I could 
not taſte my own, ſhould you neglect it. 

Sir Cha. Thou eaſy ſweetneſs———O ! what z 
waſte on thy neglected love, has my unthinking 
brain committed! but time and future thrift of 
tenderneſs ſhall yet repair it all. 'The hours wall 
come when this ſoft gliding ſtream that ſwells my 
heart, uninterrupted ſhall renew its courſe- 


And like the ocean after ebb, ſhall move. 
With conſtant force of due returning lobe. [Excunt. 


— _— 


SCENE VII. 


Eharges to another Room. Re-enter Lady Eazy and 
Lady Brrr. 


L. Betty. You have been in tears, my dear, and 
yet you look pleaſed too. 

L. Eaſy. You will pardon me, if I cannot let 
you into circumſtances: but be ſatisfied, Sir Charles 
has made me happy, even to a pain of joy. 

L. Betty. Indeed I am truly glad of it, though I 
am ſorry to find that any one who has generofity 


enough to do you juſtice, ſhould unprovoked be fo 
| great an enemy to me. 
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L. Eaſy. Sir Charles your enemy! 

L. Beity. My dear, you will pardon me if I al- 
ways thought him ſo, but now I am convinced of it. 

L. Eaſy. In what, pray? I cannot think you 
will find him ſo. 

L. Betty. O! madam, it ad been his whole buſi- 

neſs of late to make an utter breach between my 
Lord Morelove and me. 

L. Haſy. That may be owing to your uſage of 
my lord: perhaps he thought it would not diſoblige 
you. I am confident you are miſtaken in him. 
I. Betty. O! I don't uſe to be out in things of 
this nature; I can ſee well enough: but I ſhall be 
able to tell you more when I _ talked with my 
lord. 


L. Eaſy. Here he comes; wt becauſe you ſhall | 


talk with him No . poſitively L 
will leave you together. 

L. Betty. Indeed, my dear, I deſire you will ftay 
then; for I know you think now, that I have a mind 
to 


L. Eaſy. To——to——ha, ha, ha! 


| Going 
L. Betty. Well! remember this. | 


Enter Lord MozzLovz. 


L. Mor. T hope I don't fright you away, madam 2 

Z. Eaſy. Not at all, my lord; but I muft beg 
your pardon for a moment; I will wait upon you 
immediately. Lit. 

L. Beity. My Lady Eaſy gone? 

L. Mor. Perhaps, madam, in friendſhip to you; 
Ke thinks I may have deſerved the coldneſs you. of 
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late have ſhewn to me, and was willing to give you 
this opportunity to convince me, you have not done 
it without juſt grounds and reaſon. | 

L. Betty. How handſomely does he reproach me 
but T cannot bear that he ſhould think I know it— 
[Afde.] My lord, whatever has paſſed between you 
and me, I dare ſwear that could not be her thoughts 
at this time: for when two people have appeared 
profeſſed enemies, ſhe cannot but think one will as 
little eare to give, as the other to receive, a juſti- 
fication of their actions. 

L. Mor. Paſſion indeed often does repeated in- 
Juries on both ſides, but I don't remember in my 
heat of error I ever yet profeſſed myſelf your ene- 
my. 

L. Betty. My lord, I ſhall be very free with you 
I confeſs I do not think now I have a greater 
enemy in the world. 

L. Mor. If having long loved you to my own 
diſquiet, be injurious, I am contented then to ſtand 
the foremoſt of your enemies. 

I. Betty. O! my lord there's no great fear of 
your being my enemy that way, I dare ſay | 

L. Mor. There is no other way my heart can 
bear to offend you now, and I foreſee in that it will 
perſiſt to my undoing. 

L. Betty. Fie, fie, my lord, we know where your 
heart is well enough. 

L. Mor. My conduct has indeed deſerved this 
ſcorn, and therefore tis but juſt I ſhould ſubmit to 
your reſentment, and beg (though I am aſſured in 
vain) for pardon. [Kneels, 
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Enter Sir CHARLES. 


Sir Cha. How, my lord! [Lord Mor. riſes. 
L. Beity. Ha! He here! This was unlucky. 
TAfides 
“L. Mor. o, pity my confuſion ! [To L. Betty.“ 
Sir Cha. I am ſorry to ſee you can ſo ſoon forget 
yourſelf: methinks the inſults you have borne from 
that lady, by this time ſhould have warned you in- 
to a diſguſt of her regardleſs principles. 
L. Mor. Hold, Sir Charles! while you and J are 
friends, I deſire you would ſpeak with honour of 


this r ſufficient J have no complaint againſt 
her, and 


L. Betty. My lord, I beg you would reſent this 


thing no farther; an injury like this, is better pu- 
niſhed with our contempt ; n malice ſhould 
only be laughed at. 

Sir Cha. Ha, ha! the old i Offers of 
any hopes to delude him from his reſentment, aud 
then as the Grand Monarque did with Cavalier: 
and then you are ſure to keep your word with him. 

L. Betty. Sir Charles, to let you know how far I 
am above your little ſpleen, my lord, your hand 
from this hour 

Sir Cha. Pſhaw! pſhaw! all deſign! all pique! 
mere artifice and diſappointed woman. 

J. Beih. Look you, fir, not that I doubt my 
lord's opinion of me; yet 

Sir Cha. Look you, madam, in ſhort, your word 
has been too often taken, to let you make up quar- 
rels, as you uſed to do, with a ſoft look, and a fair 
promiſe you never intended to keep. 
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L. Betty. Was ever ſuch infolence! He won't 
give me leave to ſpeak. 

L. Mor. Sir Charles! 

L. Betty. No, pray, my lord, have patience; and 
fince his malice ſeems to grow particular, 1 dare 
his worſt, and urge him to the proof on't : Pray, 
fir, wherein can you charge me with breach of pro- 
mile to my lord? | 

Sir Cha. Death! you won't deny it? How often, 
to piece up a quarrel, have you appointed him to 
viſit you alone; and though you have promiſed to 
ſee no other company the whole day, when he was 
come he has found you among the laugh of noiſy 
fops, coquets, and coxcombs, diſſolutely gay, while 
your full eyes ran over with tranſport of their flat- 
tery, and your own vain power of pleaſing? How 
often, I fay, have you been known to throw away, 
at leaſt, four hours of your good humour upon ſuch 
wretches: and the minute they were gone, grew 
only dull to him, ſunk into a diſtaſteful ſpleen, com- 
plained you had talked yourſelf into the head-ach, 
and then indulged upon the dear delight of ſeeing 
him in pain: and by that time you had ftretched 
and gaped him heartily out of patience, of a ſud- 
den moſt importantly remember you had outſat 
your appointment with my Lady Fiddle-faddle; and 
immediately order your coach to the park. 

L. Betty. Yet, fir, have you done? 

Sir Cha. No——though this might ſerve to ſhew 
the nature of your principles: but the noble con- 
queſt you have gained at laft over defeated ſenſe of 
reputation too, has made your fame immortal. 
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Z. Mor. How, ir? 

L. Beity. My reputation? | 

Sir Cha. Aye, madam, your reputation——My- 
lord, if I advance a falſehood, then reſent it.—I 
ſay, your reputation—It has been your life's whole 
pride of late to be the common toaſt of every pub- 
lic table, vain even in the infamous addreſſes of a 
married man, my Lord Foppington; let that be re- 
- conciled with reputation, I will now ſhake hands 
ſhame, and bow me to the low contempt which you 
deſerve from him; not but I ſuppoſe you will yet 
endeavour to recover him. Now you find ill uſage 
in danger of lofing your conqueſt, tis poſſible you 
will ſtop at nothing to preſerve it. 

Z. Beity. Sir Charles 

[ Walks diſordered, and he after her. 

Sir Cha. I know your vanity is ſo voracious, it 
will even wound itſelf to feed itſelf; offer him a 
blank, perhaps to fill up with hopes of what na- 
ture he pleaſes, and part even with your pride to- 
keep him. 

L. Betty. Sir Charles, I have not deſerved this 
of you. ; [ Burſting into tears. 

Sir Cha. Ah! true woman, drop him a ſoft diſ- 
ſembling tear, and then his juſt reſentment muſt be 
huſhed of courſe. 

L. Mor. O Charles! I can bear no more, thoſe: 
tears are too reproaching. 

Sir Cha. Hiſt, for your life! [ Afide, and then 
loud.] My lord, if you believe her, you are undone ; 
the very next fight of my Lord Foppington, would: 
make her yet forſwear all that ſhe can promiſe, 

F 3 
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L. Betty. My Lord Foppington! Is that the 


mighty crime that muſt condemn me then? You 
know I uſed him but as a tool of my reſentment, 
which you yourſelf, by a pretended friendſhip to 
us both, moſt artfully provoked me to 

Z. Mor. Hold, I conjure you, madam, I want 
not this conviction. 

L. Betty. Send for him this minute, and you and 
he jhall both be witneſſes of the contempt and de- 
teſtation I have for any forward hopes his vanity 
may have given him, or your malice would infinu- 
ate. 

Sir Cha. Death! you would as ſoon eat fire, as 
Toon part with your luxurious taſte of folly, as dare 
to own the half of this before his face, or any one, 
that would make you bluſh to deny it to——Here 
comes my wife, now, we ſhall ſee— Ha! and my 
Lord Foppington with her Now! now, we 
thall ſee this mighty proof of your ſincerity 
Now! my lord, you'll have a warning ſure, and 
henceforth know me for your friend indeed— 


Enter Lady Eæsv, and Lord Forrixcrox. 


I. Eaſy. In tears, my dear! what's the matter? 

J. Betty. O, my dear, all I told you is true: 
Sir Charles has ſhewn himſelf ſo inveterably my 
enemy, that if I believe I deſerved but half his hate, 
*twould make me hate myſelf. 

L. Fep. Hark you, Charles, pr'ychee what is this 
buſinels ? 
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Sir Cha. Why yours, my lord, for aught I know 
I have made ſuch a breach betwixt them I 
cannot promiſe much for the courage of a woman; 
but if hers holds, I am ſure it is wide enough; you 
may enter ten abreaſt, my lord. 

L. Fop. Say'ſt thou ſo, Charles? then I hold fix 
to four, I am the firſt man in the town. 

L. Eaſy. Sure there muſt be ſome miſtake in 
this: I hope he has not made my lord your enemy. 

I. Betty. I know not what he has done. 

L. Mor. Far be that thought! alas! I am too 
much in fear myſelf, that what I have this day com- 
mitted, adviſed by his miſtaken friendſhip, may 
have done my love irreparable prejudice. 

L. Betty. No, my lord, fince I perceive his little 
arts have not prevailed upoh your good-nature to 
my prejudice, I am bound in gratitude, in duty to 
myſelf and to the confeſſion you have made, my 
lord, to acknowledge now, I have been to blame 
too. 

L. Mor. Ha! is it poſſible; can you own fo 
much? “O my tranſported heart!“ 

L. Betty. He ſays I have taken pleaſure in freing 
you uneaſy I own it -but *twas when that 
uneaſineſs I thought proceeded from your love; and 
if you did love————'twill not be much to pardon 
It. 

L. Mor. O let my ſoul, thus bending to your 
power, adore this ſoft deſcending goodneſs. 

L. Betty. And fince the giddy woman's flights I 
have ſhewn you too often, have been public, tis fit 


at laſt the amends and reparation ſhould be ſo; 
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therefore, what I offered to Sir Charles, I now re- 
peat before this company, my utter deteſtation of 
any paſt or future gallantry, that has or ſhall be 
offered by me, to your unea ſineſs. 

I. Mor. O be leſs generous, or teach me to de- 
ferve it Now bluſh, Sir Charles, at your inju-- 
rious accuſation, 

I. Fop. Ah! Pardi, Vols quelque choſe d extra- 
ardinaire. 

L. Betty. As for my Lord Foppington, I owe him 
thanks for having been ſo friendly an inſtrument 
of our reconciliation; for though in the little out- 
ward gallantry I received from him, I did not im- 
mediately truſt him with my deſign in it, yet I have 
a better opinion of his A—— than to __ 
poſe he could miſtake it. 

I. Fop. I am firuck dumb with the W 
of her aſſurance; and do not poſitively remember, 
that the noncha/ence of my temper ever had ſo bright 
an occaſion to ſhew itſelf before. 

I. Betiy. My lord, I hope, you will pardon the 
freedom I have taken with you. 

L. Fop. O, madam, do not be under the confu- 
fion of an apology upon my account: for in caſes 
of this nature, I am never diſappointed, but when 
J find a lady of the ſame mind two hours together 
Madam, I have loft a thouſand fine women 
in my time; but never had the ill manners to be 
out of humour with any one for refuſing me, ſince 
I was born. 


L. Betty. My lord, that's a very prudent temper. 
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L. Fop. Madam, to convince you that J am in an 
univerſal peace with mankind, fince you own I have 
ſo far contributed to your happineſs, give me leave 
to have the honour of completing it, by joining 
your hand where you have already offered up your 
inclination. 


Z. Beity. My lord, that's a favour I cann't re- 


ſuſe you. 

Z. Mor. Generous, indeed, my lord. 

[ Lord Foppington joins their hands. 

& Fep. And, Rap my breath, if ever I was bet- 
ter pleaſcd fince my firſt entrance into human na- 
ture. 

Sir Cha. How now, my lord! what! throw up 
the cards before you have loſt the game:? 

L. Fop. Look you, Charles, tis true, I did de- 
ſign to have played with her alone: but he that will 
keep well with the ladies, muſt ſometimes be con- 
tent to make one at a pool with them; and ſince I 
know I muit engage her in my turn, I don't ſee 
any great odds in letting him take the firſt game 
with her. 

Sir Cha. Wiſely confidered, my lord. 

L. Betty. And now, Sir Charles 

Sir Cha. And now, madam, I'll ſave you the 
trouble of a long ſpeech; and, in one word, con- 
feſs that every thing that I have done in regard to 
you this day was purely artificial ſaw there was 
no way to ſecure you to my Lord Morelove, . but by 
alarming your pride with the danger of loſing him: 
and ſince the ſucceſs muſt have by this time convin- 


ced you, that in love nothing is more ridiculous. 
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than an overacted averſion; I am ſure you won't 
take it ill, if we at laſt congratulate your good- na- 
ture, by heartily laughing at the fright we had put 
you in: ha! ha! ha! 

L. Eaſy. Ha! ha! ha! 

L. Beitiy. Why — well I declare it now, I hate 
you worſe than ever. 

Sir Cha. Ha! ha! ha! And was it afraid they 
would take away it's love from it Poor Lady 
Betty! ha! ha! | | 

JL. Eafy. My dear, I beg your pardon ; but it is 
impoſſible not to laugh when one is ſo heartily 
pleaſed. 

L. Fop. Really, madam, T am afraid the humour 
of the company will draw me into your diſpleaſure 
too; but if I were to expire this moment, my laſt 
breath would poſitively go out with a laugh. Ha! 
ha! ha! 

L. Betty. Nay, I have deſerved it all, that's the 
truth on't—but I hope, my lord, you were not in 
this deſign againſt me. 

I. Mor. As a proof, madam, I am inclined ne- 
ver to deceive you more — ] do confeſs. I had my 
ſhare in it. 


L. Betty. You do, my lord 


+ 


then I declare it 


was a defign, one or other—the beſt carried on that 
ever I knew in my life; and (to my ſhame own it) 
for aught I know, the only thing that could have 
prevailed upon my temper ; twas a fooliſh pride 
that has coſt me many a bitten lip to ſupport u—L 
with we don't both repent, my lord. 
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IL. Mor. Don't you repent without me, and we 
never ſhall. | 
Sir Cha. Well, madam, now the worſt that the 
world can ſay of your paſt conduct, is, that my 
lord had conſtancy, and you have tried it. 


« Enter & Servant to Lord MoxgLovs. 


* Serv. My lord, Mr. le Fevre's below, and de- 
* fires to know what time your lordſhip will pleaſe 
* to have the muſic begin. 

L. Mor. Sir Charles, what ſay you? will you 
give me leave to bring them hither ? 

* Sir Cha. As the ladies think fit, my lord. 

„% L. Betty. O! by all means, "twill be better 


„here, unleſs we could have the Terrace to our- 
<« ſelves. a 


L. Mor. Then, pray deſire them to come hither 
„ immediately. 
Serv. Yes, my lord. | [ Exit Serv. 


* 


Enter Lady GRAVvEZAUMS. 


* Sir Cha. Lady Graveairs! 

L. Gra. Yes! you may well ſtart ! but don't 
«* ſuppoſe I am now come, like a poor tame fool, 
to upbraid your guilt; but, if I could, to blaſt 
* you with a look. 

« Sir Cha. Come, come, you have ſenſe,—don't 
** expoſe yourſelf— you are unhappy, and I own 
** myſelf the cauſe, the only ſatisfaction I can 


offer you, is to proteſt no new engagement takes 
me from you; but a ſincere reflection of the long 
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neglect, and injuries I have done the beſt of 
* wives; for whoſe amends and only ſake I now 
* muſt part with you, and all the inconvenient plea- 
, ſures of my life. 

« L. Gra. Have you then fallen into the low con- 
e tempt of expoſing me, and to your wife too? 

« Sir Cha. Tas impoſſible ; without it, I could 
* never be fincere in my converſion. 

L. Gra. Deſpicable ! 

&* Sir Cha. Do not think ſo— for my ſake I 
* know ſhe'll not reproach you—nor by her carri- 
age ever let the world perceive you have wronged 
„her. My dea | 

Z. Eaſy. Lady Graveairs, J hope you'll ſup. 
© with us. 

J. Gra. I cannot refuſe ſo much good compa- 
* ny, madam. 

« Sir Cha. You ſee the worſt of her reſentment 
„ —In the mean time, don't endeavour to. be her 
« friend, and ſhe'll never be your enemy. 

J. Gra. J am unfortunate——'tis what my fol- 
ly has deſerved, and I ſubmit to it. 

L. Mor. So! here is the muſic. 

L. Eaſy. Come, ladies, ſhall we fit? 


«SONG. 


& Sabina, with an angel's face, 
&* By love ordain'd for joy, 
Seems of the Siren's cruel race, 


& To charm and then deſtroy. 
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% With all the arts of look and dreſs, 
« She fans the fatal fire ; 

* Through pride, miſtaken oft for grace, 
« She bids the ſevains expire. 


« The god of love enrag*d to ſee 
&« The nymph defy his flame, 

c Pronounc'd his mercileſs decree 
% Againſt the haughty dame. 


Let age with double ſpeed overtake her, 
Let love the room of pride ſupply 5 

And when the lovers all forfake her, 
« f ſpotleſs virgin let her die. 


Sir CHARLES comes forward with Lady EAsr. 


Sir Cha. Now, my dear, I find my happineſs 
grow faſt upon me; in all my paſt experience of 
the ſex, I found, even among the better ſort, ſo 
much of folly, pride, malice, paſſion, and irreſo- 
lute defire, that I concluded'thee but of the fore- 
moſt rank, and, therefore, ſcarce worthy my con- 
cern; but thou haſt ſtirred me with fo ſevere a proof 
of thy exalted virtue, it gives me wonder equal to 
my love If then the unkindly thought of what 
I have been, hereafter ſhall intrude upon thy grow- 
ang quiet, let this reflection teach thee to be eaſy : 


T hy wrongs, when greateſt, moſt thy virtue prov d; 
And, from that virtue found, I bluſy'd and truly 
lov'd. [Exeunt omnes. 


EPILOGUE. 


— —_ 


Con DUEST and freedom are at length our own, 
Falſe fears of ſlav'ry no more are ſhown 

Nor dread of paying tribute to a foreign throne. 
All ſtations now the fruits of conqueſt ſhare, 
Except (if ſmall with great things may compare) 
Th” oppreſs'd condition of the lab ring player. 
We? re ſtill in fears (as you of late in France) 

Of the deſpotic power of ſong and dance: 

For while ſubſcription, like a tyrant reigns, 
Nature's neglected, and the ſtage in chains, 

And Engliſh actors ſlaves to ſewell the Frenchman's gains. 
Like Æſob's crow, the poor out-witted ſlage, 

That liv'd on wholeſome plays i the latter age, 
Deluded once to ſing, ev'n juſtly ſerv'd, 


| Let fall her cheeſe to the Fox mouth, and flarv'd : 


O that our judgment, as your courage has 

Your fame extended, would arreft our cauſe, 

That nothing Engliſh might ſubmit to foreign laws : 
1f we but live to ſee that joyful day, 

Then of the Engliſh ſtage, reviv'd we may, 

As of your honour now, with proper application, ſay, 


So when the Gallic fox, by fraud of peace, 
Had lulPd the Britiſh lion into eaſe, 
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And ſaw that ſleep compos*d his couchant head, 
He bids him wake, and ſee himſelf betray'd 
In toils of treacherous politics around him laid: 
Shews him how one cloſe hour of Gallic thought 
Retook thoſe towns for which he years had fought. 
At this th' indignant ſavage rolls his fiery eyes, 
Dauntleſs, tho“ bluſhing at the baſe ſurpriſe, 
Pauſes awhile But finds delays are vain : 
CompelPd to fight, he ſhakes his ſhaggy mane ; 
He grinds his dreadful fangs ; and ftalks tb Blenheim's 
plain 
There with erected creſt, and horrid roar, 
He furious plunges on, through flreams of gore, 
And dyes with falſe Bavarian blood the purple Danube's 
ſhore; © 
In one puſht battle ſrees the deſtin'd flaves ; 
Revives old Engliſh honour, and an empire ſaves, 


THE END. 
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